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Abstract 


r ola I  Control  How  the  Na/is  Countered  l  ^conventional  Warfare  in  the  Netherlands  During  World 
War  Two,  MAJ  Jeroen  I  van  Rantwijk,  Royal  Netherlands  Army,  55  pages. 

Based  on  historical  literature  and  sources,  this  monograph  explored  the  light  between  German 
occupation  forces  and  the  Dutch  resistance  with  its  Allied  sponsors  t  he  question  that  guided 
research  was  how  did  the  German  occupation  forces  counter  unconventional  warfare  in  the 
Netherlands  during  World  War  I  wo? 

lo  prevent  and  counter  resistance  in  the  Netherlands,  the  German  occupation  forces  used 
increasingly  harsh  measures.  Initially  the  Na/is  left  the  Dutch  bureaucracy  in  place  and  they 
followed  a  relatively  lenient  occupation  strategy.  I  his  had  the  effect  of  inviting  only  limited 
opposition.  Some  seemingly  triv  ial  measures  such  as  additional  identification  obligations  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  ability  of  the  security  apparatus  to  control  the  population.  Over  time,  the 
malicious  character  of  Nazi  occupation  showed  itself.  The  oppressive  German  security  warfare  as  it 
had  evolved  over  prior  decades  formed  the  blueprint  for  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  during 
\\  orld  War  Two.  This  alienated  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  population  and  attracted  a  socially 
isolated  minority.  By  enlisting  the  help  of  this  despised  minority  and  genet  ally  because  of  increased 
abuse  and  deprivation,  the  Nazi  occupation  forces  hist  any  claim  to  legitimacy  and  fuelled  Dutch 
enmity. 

file  Dutch  were  not  prepared  to  light  against  the  Na/i  occupation  and  experienced  German  security 
forces  thwarted  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  unconventional  warfare  effort.  Informants  and  signals 
intelligence  intercepted  incoming  operatives  before  they  could  do  harm.  The  German  counteraction 
highlighted  great  intelligence  work  and  interagency  cooperation,  l  ive  many  militarized  police 
officers  in  the  German  intelligence  services  used  their  experience  and  detective  skills  and  design  to 
wrest  the  initiative  from  Special  Operations  fixccutivc  and  the  young  underground  movement  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  usual  internal  strife  within  the  Na/i  security  sen  ices  was  absent  between  the 
offices  that  dealt  with  countering  unconventional  warfare. 

By  the  final  year,  the  Germans  resorted  to  a  complete  reign  of  terror  in  the  Netherlands.  With  the 
Allies  on  the  doorstep,  the  Na/is  discouraged  resistance  or  support  to  it  with  brutal  repression.  lire 
methods  were  deportation  to  concentration  camps,  the  execution  of  hostages,  the  burning  of  houses, 
or  a  combination  of  all  of  the  above.  I  error  achieved  its  purpose  on  unconventional  warfare  in  the 
short  term.  I  he  Allies  and  the  Dutch  resistance  delayed  many  offensive  actions  until  liberation  was 
imminent.  I  he  Na/i  reliance  on  brutal  coercion  led  to  their  loss  of  legitimacy  however.  In  the 
longer  term,  terror  created  an  enmity  within  the  Dutch  that  provided  a  fertile  recruiting  ground  for 
resistance.  The  ( icrrnans  were  never  able  to  win  the  battle  of  w  ills 

In  conclusion,  German  population  control  worked  best  when  it  was  least  invasive  With  control 
established,  a  police  operation  ensured  the  destruction  of  an  Anglo-Dutch  unconventional  warfare 
effort  This  operation  relied  heavily  on  human  intelligence  obtained  by  cleverly  manipulating 
opponents  and  Dutch  society.  VV  hen  the  Nazi's  hope  of  victory  evaporated,  they  used  terror  lo 
subdue  resistance.  This  worked  in  the  short  term,  but  in  the  longer  term,  this  led  to  more  opposition. 
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Introduction 


Night  Jump 

During  the  moonlit  night  of  October  I  and  2  1942.  \gent  Aric  van  der  (.  i  lessen,  a  trained 
saboteur  and  w  ireless  operator,  jumped  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuselage  of  a  converted 
bomber.  W  ithin  a  few  moments,  the  parachute  had  carried  him  back  to  his  native  soil  in  the 
Netherlands.* 1  Just  minutes  after  landing.  Aric  linked  up  w  ith  a  Dutch  resistance  reception  part)  and 
exchanged  the  pre-arranged  passwords  for  verification.  1 1  is  compatriots  helped  him  bun,  his 
parachute  and  collect  some  containers  full  of  supplies  that  accompanied  him.  1  latcd  front  the  jump 
and  the  fact  that  his  clandestine  life  had  just  begun  in  earnest,  Arie  was  happy  to  chat  with  the 
resistance  fighters,  who  brought  him  up  to  date  on  life  under  Nazi -occupation,  w  Idle  asking  him 
questions  about  his  mission,  his  life  in  I  ngland  and  whether  he  was  using  his  real  name  or  a  cover 
After  about  an  hour  of  work  on  the  drop  /.one.  the  resistance  fighters  started  otfio  a  nearby  barn  to 
hide  the  supplies.  While  Arie  struggled  out  of  his  jump-overall,  the  two  men  behind  him  suddenly 
jumped  and  handcuffed  Arie  before  he  could  either  use  his  pistol  or  bite  his  lethal  tablet,  t  he 
bomber  that  had  dropped  the  agent  experienced  a  similar  sudden  rev  ersal  of  fortune  W  anted  by  the 
Na/i-reception  party  that  the  prize  was  secure,  the  Luftwaffe  control  station  released  a  night  fighter 
that  shot  the  plane  down  flic  Germans  had  tracked  it  from  the  moment  it  took  nil  in  I  ngland 

I  he  saboteur  had  parachuted  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and  their  collaborators 
During  his  interrogation,  the  Germans  displayed  so  much  knowledge  about  his  training  and 
preparation,  that  treason  in  I  ngland  seemed  the  only  explanation,  \mong  Aric's  equipment,  the 
Germans  discovered  a  flashlight  containing  Dutch  money  and  false  identity -papers  for  another 


'  Michael  Foul.  SOL  in  tin-  low  Countries  (l  ondon:  St  I  rmin  s  Press.  2001 ).  142-143 
Foot.  St  >t  id  the  Low  ( 'ountries,  1 37 

I  Icrmann  Giskcs.  London  ( ‘idling  North  Pole  (London  Kimber.  1953).  121 
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resistance  member.  Shortly  after,  a  Dutch  collaborator  helped  the  Nazis  arrest  that  man  by 
impersonating  the  new K  parachuted  agent,  using  the  torch  as  guarantee.  1’he  Germans  had 
penetrated  another  illegal  network,  and  the  resistance  and  intelligence  collection  in  the  occupied 
Netherlands  received  another  blow  Aric  v  an  der  Giessen  was  one  of  the  fifty-four  agents  that  fell 
victim  to  the  Germans  called  the  Enjilamispiet ,  meaning  I  \ng  land-game.  It  was  counted  as  the 
biggest  counter- intelligence  success  of  the  Nazis  in  World  War  I  wo. 

At  the  time  Aric  van  der  Giessen  parachuted,  the  maps  and  reports  in  the  Special 
Operations  I  xeculive  (SOI.)  Dutch  section  in  London  still  showed  one  of  the  most  successful 
Allied  clandestine  operations.’  Reality  was  that  the  Nazis  had  the  British  and  the  Dutch  completely 
fooled  I  he  Netherlands  resistance,  already  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  nature  of  their  country  and  a 
poor  preparation  for  war.  suffered  a  major  setback  through  the  German  infiltration  of  the  British 
special  warfare  operation  I'he  Nazi  infiltration  of  the  British  St  if  w  ith  its  disastrous  effect  on  the 
Dutch  resistance  showed  how  the  Nazis  successfully  countered  Allied  unconventional  warfare  in 
this  theater.  The  Germans  called  this  episode  the  Engfundspiel,  which  means  England  game.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  the  Nazis  countering  unconventional  warfare  and  resistance.  In  the  live  years 
of  occupation,  multiple  Allied  organizations  attempted  to  mount  unconventional  operations. 
Overall,  the  results  were  meagre.  I'h is  monograph  will  explore  the  unconventional  war  behind  the 
lines  in  the  Netherlands. 

Context 

<  in  May  It),  I  ‘MO,  Nazi  Germany  invaded  the  Netherlands  as  pan  of  their  operation  Kill 
(i fib.  After  five  days  of  lighting  and  the  terror  bombing  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands 
capitulated  and  faced  an  increasingly  painful  German  occupation  until  liberated  in  May  1 045.  I  he 
Netherlands  government  had  hoped  that  the  Germans  would  respect  Dutch  neutrality  once  again, 

1  foot.  SOE  in  the  Low  Countries .  193. 


despite  warning  signs  of  the  opposite,*  the  trust  in  neutrality  coupled  with  their  reluctance  to  fund 
and  maintain  effective  armed  forces  made  for  a  nation  that  w  as  entirely  unprepared  for  war.  f  ven  if 
the  Netherlands  armed  forces  had  been  strong,  a  prolonged  defense  on  Dutch  terrain  had  become 
unfeasible  w  ith  the  adv ent  of  modern  warfare  due  to  a  geography  that  does  not  prov  ide  any 
strategic  depth.  I  he  German  war  machine  made  this  painfully  cv idem  when  they  overran  the 
archaic  Dutch  defenses,  though  heroic  at  times,  in  five  days.  On  May  I  3,  the  head  of  state.  Queen 
Vi  ilhelmina.  her  cabinet  of  ministers  and  the  gold  of  the  Hank  of  the  Netherlands  evacuated  to 
I  ondon  on  British  warships  to  continue  as  a  Netherlands  government  in  exile.'’ 

If  the  Dutch  had  been  woefully  unprepared  for  the  German  invasion,  they  were  even  less 
prepared  for  a  clandestine  war  against  their  oppressors.  I  spiomtge.  sabotage,  assassination  and 
attacks  were  hard  to  stage  in  the  occupied  Netherlands  because  of  the  characteristics  and  geography 
of  the  country.  Some  nine  million  people  lived  in  an  area  of  33,000  square  kilometers.  Virtually  all 
the  land  was  built-up  or  cultivated;  woods  and  similar  areas  making  up  only  seven  percent  Most  of 
this  country  was  perfectly  flat  Excellent  roads,  railways  and  telephone  lines  connected  even  the 
smallest  v  illages  and  the  abundance  of  watery  obstacles  forced  all  to  remain  road  bound.  1  he 
geography  and  infrastructure  allowed  the  two  to  three  German  div  isions  and  a  few  police  regiments 
to  be  anywhere  in  the  Netherlands  within  a  few  hours.  The  occupation  forces  watched  the  Dutch 
North  Sea  coast  closely,  anil  only  a  few  Dutchmen  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Britain  in  small  boats 
and  canoes.  Perhaps  no  other  country  could  be  held  in  a  stale  of  subjection  by  so  lew  occupy  ing 
troops,  flic  first  tv  pc  of  resistance  worthy  of  the  title  consisted  of  illegal  press,  helping  downed 
allied  pilots,  espionage  and  occasional  sabotage  and  assassination.  No  one  coordinated  this  first 
Dutch  opposition.  It  was  often  reckless  and  always  quickly  subdued  by  the  Germans, 

'  Louis  de  Jong.  //•'/  Koninknjk  iter  hi  edvrl unden  in  de  Tweed?  It  ereldoorlog  Peel  2  ( t  he  I  laguc 
Martin  us  Nijhoff,  1%‘J).  557 

1  De  Jong,  llei  Kuningkri/k  tier  Nederlanden  Peel  .1,  285-28-1 
Louis  de  Jong.  The  \eihertanJs  tind  Von'  Germany  (Harvard  University  Press,  I  lW0),  3 1 
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Figure  I.  The  Netherlands  on  the  eve  of  five  days  of  battle  followed  by  five  years  of  occupation,  dispositions 
before  the  German  invasion  of  10  May  1940, 

Source:  West  Point  Department  of  History,  accessed  on  February  14,  2017, 

hup  w  vv w  wcstpoint.edu  history  SiteAsscts/Site  Pages  World0 o20 War0 o2  Q 1 1%20  Europe  WWHFuropel0.gif, 

Unconventional  warfare  efforts  over  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  occupied  Netherlands 

were  diverse,  i  lie  first  attempt  from  London's  SOE  to  instigate  a  Dutch  uprising  was  a  complete 

failure,  which  led  to  the  neutralization  of  almost  any  effective  resistance  until  1943.  Separate  from 

this  British  operation,  a  handful  of  escaped  Dutch  soldiers  and  students  managed  to  infiltrate  back 
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into  the  Netherlands  Hits  short-lived  operation  designated  ( 'onnm  Holland  was  discontinued  when 
the  men  refused  to  he  amalgamated  into  the  larger  effort:  they  had  no  trust  in  the  operational 
security  measures.  I  he  American  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  inserted  one  team  of  its  own 
into  the  Netherlands  to  coincide  with  airborne  operation  Market-Garden.  I  ater,  an  additional  single 
Hutch  OSS-ntan  parachuted  in  to  support  the  final  push  from  the  Netherlands  into  Germany  with 
intelligence  '  Still  other  unconventional  warfare  originated  front  the  combined  teams  of  S(  >1  and 
OSS.  the  Jed  burghs.  These  teams  specifically  supported  larger  operations  such  as  Market-Garden 
and  the  final  liberation  of  the  Netherlands  in  I945.* 1'  Even  the  Soviets  had  one  or  two  agents  behind 
the  lines  in  the  Netherlands  although  they  did  not  achieve  much 

From  a  German  perspective,  the  Netherlands  provided  good  sea  and  air  bases  for  operations 
against  England,  and  the  Na/is  considered  the  Dutch  people  ethnically  very  close  to  "the  master 
race.”  The  Netherlands  would  therefore  have  the  honor  to  he  integrated  into  the  "Greater  Germanic 
Reich  "ll  The  Dutch  did  not  see  it  that  way  They  felt  profoundly  insulted  by  the  occupation,  and 
the  number  of  Na/i  sympathizers  disappointed  the  Germans,  i  he  German  racial  rationale  mostly 
did  not  resonate  and  the  totalitarian  character  of  the  German  regime  w  ent  squarely  against  the 
Dutch  libera]  nature.  I  lie  German  goal  of  turning  the  Netherlands  into  a  Na/i  state  largely  failed 
(.'ounler-unconvenlional  warfare  for  the  Na/is  was  a  necessity  In  maintain  an  effective  rear  that 
contributed  to  frontline  operations  and  allowed  for  the  execution  of  Nazificalion  of  occupied 
territory . 


*  Patrick  Domicl.  Operatives,  Spies  mul Saboteurs  (New  York  i  ree  Press,  2004),  214 

“  Jelle  Hooiveld.  Operatic  Jedburgh;  Geheime  Cieallleerde  Missies  in  Nederl and  I ‘444- 1 445  (The 

I  lague  Hoorn.  2014).  10-11. 

l  oot.  SOE  in  the  Am t  Countries.  40 

11  Gerhard  Hirschfeld,  Wi-t  Rule  and  Dutch  Calluhoratian  (New  York  Berg,  1988  ).  3 1 

'*  Werner  Warmbrunn,  The  Dutch  under  German  Occupation  ! 940-194?  ( Stanford  Stanford 
l  niversity  Press.  1963),  263 
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Methodology 

I  lie  subject  of  counter-  unconventional  warfare  in  the  occupied  Netherlands  dealt  with  the 
interplay  of  Allied  special  warfare  organizations  and  the  Dutch  resistance.  Contemporary  German 
doctrine  termed  this  kind  ol  warfare  kk'inkricg,  small  war.  l  itis  could  involve  partisan  or  peoples' 
warfare,  one  irtvolv  ing  the  support  of  military  action,  the  other  being  political  in  nature.1 * *  I  seful 
literature  on  the  topic  focused  on  either  German  partisan-lighting.  Allied  unconventional  warfare  or 
on  German  counter-intelligence,  but  not  on  the  combination  of  all  three.  Multiple  points  of  view 
that  were  thus  far  separated  needed  to  be  combined,  since  countering  unconventional  warfare  also 
concerned  targeting  the  cooperation  of  allied  agents  and  resistance  movements,  in  addition  to 
fighting  the  separate  parts.  One  positive  exception  in  Dutch  World  War  Two  history  writing  is  the 
Idtghnulxpiel  literature.  Ihis  episode  combines  all  three  ingredients.  Accounts  of  the  F.nglamlspiel 
arc  available  from  the  British,  Dutch  and  German  sides.  Most  useful  were  the  memo  ires  of 
I  Icrntann  Giskes  and  Joseph  Schrciedcr.  the  two  key  ( ierntan  figures  in  the  Englandspief.  I  hesc 
came  closest  to  describing  what  we  would  now  call  counter- unconventional  warfare  as  they  recount 
a  combination  of  intelligence  and  police  work.’4  Memoires  of  the  few  surviv  ing  secret  agents  such 
as  Pieter  Dourlein.  I  luib  I  auwers  and  Wim  van  der  Veer  prov ided  an  inside  \  iew  from  the  opposite 
side.  They  shed  light  on  how  the  Germans  exploited  weaknesses  in  the  Allied-Dutch  approach.1 

After  the  Englamispiei  literature,  sources  that  deal  w  ith  the  subject  dried  up.  I  he  Na/i 
counter-unconventional  warfare  effort  in  this  later  timeframe  had  to  be  pieced  together  from  the 
three  separate  literature  subjects.  Information  about  the  Dutch  resistance,  the  allied  special  warfare 

1  Charles  Melson.  German  (  'owner insurgency  Revisited  (Calgary  Journal  of  Military  and  Strategic 
Studies  Volume  M  Issue  I.  f  all  201 1),  1-2.  Accessed  March  P,  2017.  www  jmss.org, 

14  Giskes,  London  Colling  Snrth  Pole',  Joseph  Schrcieder,  /let  Englandspiel  (Amsterdam  van 
Molkenia  &  Warensdorf.  1949). 

|r  Wim  van  der  Veer.  Poor  hut  I  aderlnnd  ueg  (Haarlem:  Gottmcr,  1996):  Pieter  Dourlein,  Inside 
Xnrth  Pole  (London:  William  Kimbcr.  1953):  Huib  I  .auwers,  in  Giskes.  “Epilogue,"  lorn  Ion  Calling  \orih 
I ’ vie  (London :  K im her.  1 95 3 1. 
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organizations  and  the  German  occupation  forces  that  had  been  written  to  describe  these  separate 
lights.  needed  to  be  integrated  using  counter-unconventional  warfare  as  the  new  lens  Primary 
sources  such  as  speeches  and  proclamations  of  authorities  explained  the  Dutch  and  Nazi  strategic 
positions,  \\  nrtime  telegrams  between  covert  operatives  and  their  leadership  showed  discussion 
about  how  to  deal  w  ith  German  counteractions.  Valuable  secondary  sources  were  available  in  larger 
numbers,  l  or  anyone  researching  the  Netherlands  during  World  War  I  wo,  there  is  no  way  around 
Netherlands  historian  Dr.  I  onis  de  Jong’s  life’s  work.  I  lis  massive  work  of 'twenty-nine  books  of 
several  hundred  pages  each,  contained  invaluable  detail  that  allowed  for  re- interpret  at  ion  through 
the  counter-unconventional  warfare  context. k'  De  Jong  is  well-respected,  although  he  has  been 
criticized.  Fellow  historians  of  a  newer  generation  such  as  Ad  van  l.iempt  argue  he  over¬ 
emphasized  resistance  while  under-emphasizing  the  less  heroic  Dutch-Nazi  collaboration.  He  also 
tended  to  think  in  good  and  had,  leav  ing  out  the  vast  grey  space  in  war.  Perspectives  from  both 
historians  and  two  German  scholars,  Hirschfcld  am!  Warmhrunn  found  their  places  in  this 
monograph.1* 

I  or  a  general  context  about  the  Nazi-state.  V\  illiain  Miner's  Rise  and  Rail  of  the  Third 
Rcn  h  served  as  a  starting  point  '  For  the  origins  and  workings  of  German  security  w  arfare.  Philip 
mood's  Hitler's  Bandil  Hunters  was  a  great  source.  1  le  described  the  organization,  doctrine  and 
exploits  of  the  German  security  forces  lighting  resistances  as  well  as  purging  "unwanted  elements'* 
in  the  "liberated”  rear  For  the  Allied  perspective,  Michael  Foot’s  works  on  the  SOI  were  the 
most  important  I  he  official  historian  of  the  SOI  waited  until  the  British  official  secrets  aet 

”  Louis  tic  Jong,  I  let  Ktminkrijk  der  WJcrhmJcn  in  tie  Recede  H'ereldoorlog  Oden  I  t  m  10 1  Hr* 
Hague*  Martinus  NijhofY,  1961-1982). 

Ad  van  1  iempt.  De  Jachl  Op  Net  I 'erzet  i  Amsterdam :  Halims,  20 13). 

'*  Werner  warmbrunn,  The  Dutch  under  German  occupation  IV4(T I'd 5  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1963);  Gerhard  Hirschfcld,  Me/  Ride  and  Dutch  Collaboration  (New  York  Berg.  1 9X8 1 

1,1  William  Shirer,  The  Rise  and  Full  of  the  Third  Reich  (New  York*  Simon  &  Shuster.  1959) 

'  Philip  Blood,  Hitler  \  Bandil  Hunters  (Washington  Potomac  Books,  2006). 
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released  the  relevant  Hies,  before  he  finished  his  book  St )(•'  in  the  Low  Countries  I  he  history  ol 
the  Dutch  special  warfare  organization  Bureau  Bijzomtere  t Ipilnuhten  ( BBO ),  meaning  office  of 
special  missions,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jedburghs  in  the  Netherlands,  complete  the  picture  ol 
unconventional  warfare  towards  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands.  Both  organizations  only  became 
active  in  I ‘>44.  I  heories  of  war.  civ  il  v  iolence.  morality  in  warfare,  as  well  as  modern  doctrine 
intentionally  stayed  out  of  the  historical  case  study,  but  served  to  add  to  the  conclusion.  Questions 
arose  while  researching  these  memo  ires  and  secondary  sources.  Where  did  the  German  counter¬ 
intelligence  officers  learn  their  trade?  Which  Na/i-officer  made  the  decisions  during  the 
EnjiUmdspittF!  I  )id  the  Nazis  catch  many  secret  agents  and  resistance  fighters  during  random 
searches?  Did  the  execution  of  hostages  deter  resistance? 

In  the  live  years  of  painful  Nazi-occupation  the  initial  Dutch  resistance  was  quickly 
neutralized,  the  subsequent  British  effort  ended  w  ith  the  disastrous  Englumhpiel and  the  final 
unconventional  operations  in  support  of  the  liberation  also  mi  tiered  high  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  I  veil  for  a  country  that  was  poorly  suited  and  prepared  to  light  a  clandestine  war  against 
its  occupation  force,  these  results  for  the  unconventional  warfare  effort  seem  disappointing.  How 
did  this  come  to  be?  W  as  il  lhal  impossible  to  conduct  unconventional  warfare  in  the  Netherlands? 
\\  ere  the  Allied  and  resistance  efforts  so  poorly  organized?  Alternatively,  were  the  Nazis  so 
superior  at  countering  it?  I  he  central  question  that  guided  this  research  was:  how  did  the  German 
occupation  forces  counter  unconventional  warfare  in  the  Netherlands  during  World  War  I  wo?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  uncover  the  characteristics  of  the  German  effort  against  unconventional 
w  arfare  and  it  w  ill  reveal  its  strengths  and  w  eaknesses. 


M  Foot.  SOB  in  the  Law  Countries,  \ 

Jelle  Hooiveld.  Operalie  Jedburgh  Geheime  (ieallieerde  Missies  in  Nederland  lV-t-f-IV-15  ( I  tic 
Hague:  Boom,  2014);  I  ddy  de  Rocvcr,  /n  Sprnngen  Blj  Maanlicht  (Baum  Hollandia,  1985). 
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Passible  answers  to  the  central  question  that  immediately  came  to  mind  were  ilia)  the  Nazi 
repression  discouraged  most  resistance,  t  he  Germans  executed  hostages  as  retribution  for 
unconventional  warfare  and  resistance  across  occupied  I  uropc.  Accounts  similar  to  the  infamous 
massacres  in  I  idice  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Oradour-sur-Glane  in  I  ranee  existed  in  the  Netherlands 
(  he  mass  execution  of  1 17  hostages  at  Woeste  lloeve  was  the  saddest  example  lor  the  Dutch,  talcs 
of  curfews,  check  points  and  house  searches  were  also  common  and  could  have  contributed  to 
stemming  the  influence  of  DW.  Most  Dutchmen  w  ill  have  seen  the  inov  ic  "1  he  Soldier  of  Orange” 
which  was  largely  based  on  true  events.  It  provided  additional  clues,  showing  how  the  Germans 
pressed  Dutchmen  into  betray  ing  Allied  agents,  radio  direction  finding  technology  pinpointing  their 
exact  location,  and  torture  revealing  the  rest  of  the  resistance-network.  '  If  this  somber  initial  line 
upol  answers  turned  out  to  be  all  there  is.  then  the  relevancy  lor  our  current  C-UW  might  he 
limited,  except  for  ethics  considerations 

As  it  turns  out.  there  is  more  to  it.  I  he  German  occupation  forces  in  the  Netherlands 
initially  treaded  relatively  lightly  during  World  War  two  Ibex  left  many  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
in  place  and  did  not  give  much  reason  for  resistance.  A  hastily  organized  Anglo- Dutch 
unconventional  w  arfare  attempt  between  I ‘Ml  and  1943  tai  led.  Contrary  to  their  habit,  the  inter¬ 
agency  cooperation  between  the  German  organizations  tasked  with  countering  unconventional 
warfare  was  excellent  in  the  Netherlands,  (  heir  detccliv e-like  intelligence  operations  were  superior 
during  the  Englamlspk’l.  Over  lime  the  Nazi  occupation  became  more  repressive,  which  sowed 
animosity .  I  error  measures  such  as  public  hostage  executions  to  retaliate  against  sabotage  and 
subversion  were  a  double-edged  sword,  like  all  un-ethical  action.  Ii  deterred  resistance,  but  also 
created  additional  enmity. 


Soldier  of  Orange.  directed  by  Paul  Verhoeven  (London:  I'he  Hank  Organization.  1977) 
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The  Nazis'  Iron  Grip 

the  ( ie nn an  forces  in  the  Netherlands  deployed  a  security  operation  to  both  prevent  and 
right  opposition  and  to  exploit  the  new  territory  for  the  Ihird  Reich.  I  he  occupation  force  evolved 
from  relatively  non-intrusive  to  extremely  oppressive  between  1940  and  1945.  I  he  Na/i  security 
operation  in  the  occupied  Netherlands  was  the  standard  solution  that  the  Germans  had  developed 
before  tlie  war  I  lie  security  apparatus  alway  s  had  the  same  answer  for  new  challenges  increase  the 
iron  grip  on  the  Dutch.  Between  the  invasion  in  1940  and  the  liberation  in  1945.  one  discerns 
mutually  influencing  actions,  reactions  and  counteractions  between  occupation  force  and  resistance. 

I  he  first  action  was  the  Gentian  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Netherlands.  I  lie  historical 
German  solution  for  occupied  territory  additionally  overwhelmed  the  Dutch  who  had  just  fought 
and  lost  their  lirst  war  in  a  century  Hitler's  strategic  aim  was  to  Na/iiy  the  Netherlands.  Once  a 
pari  of  the  Reich,  he  would  have  the  Dutch  Jews  purged  and  the  Netherlands  economic  potential, 
including  its  labor  force,  put  fully  at  the  Reich's  disposal.-1  Hitler  appointed  Reichxkommissur 
Ncvss  Inquart  as  his  personal  commissioner  for  the  Netherlands.  I  he  Fuhrer  issued  a  decree,  which 
installed  his  commissioner  and  subordinated  the  Dutch  authorities  under  him  and  the  German 
police.  Ilte  document  was  almost  identical  to  the  one  used  for  Norway.  I  litter  opted  fora  civil 
administration  instead  of  a  military  one.  because  he  expected  Na/ifieation  of  the  Netherlands  to 
require  more  guile  and  perseverance  than  his  generals  possessed. "  Seyss  Inquart  realized  that  an 
incremental  approach  had  the  best  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  Dutch,  so  he  decided  on  a  gradual 
“sell'-Nazification"  process  for  the  Netherlands,  lie  published  his  initial  policy  in  Dutch  and 
German  in  an  order  regulation.  It  stated  the  consanguinity  between  Germans  and  Dutchmen,  praised 
their  common  bravery  in  the  past  battle  and  announced  the  need  for  cooperation  from  the  Dutch 

•'  I  ouis  de  Jong.  The  Netherlands  and  Nazi  Germany  (Harvard:  University  l*ress.  1940).  33. 

'  Adolf  Hitler,  Ertas.s  ties  T'tdirers  tiher  •( iisubim#  tier  Regieruttg.shefugntx.se  in  den  Nivderhnden 
(I'Uhrerhauptquartier  1 8  May  1940).!. 

de  Jong,  Het  Konmkrijk  tier  Nvderfartden  Dee!  4  hand  I,  30 
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administration  atul  legal  apparatus,  which  would  remain  in  place,  lie  also  made  the  goodwill 
gesture  of  allowing  most  Dutch  army  personnel  to  return  home  after  they  disarmed,  instead  of 
imprisoning  them. 

The  operation  of  rolling  out  the  Na/.i  security  network  began.  Security  warfare  had  evolved 
along  with  the  rise  of  the  Prussian  empire.  I  he  security  organizations  had  their  roots  in  the  civ  iliun 
police  and  worked  to  secure  occupied  areas  alongside  the  German  rear-area  system,  the  beat-police 
collaborators,  prefects  and  mayors* *  The  introduction  of  integrated  operational  intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  policing  with  secured  perimeters  atul  guard  networks,  and  border  control  were 
beginning  to  lake  shape  in  German  security  policy  since  1 866,  follow  ing  the  German  victories  of 
1939-1940,  Hitler  granted  Himmler  authority  over  law  and  order,  and  the  right  to  use  all  means 
required,  Himmler's  vehicle  was  the  Keich'isicherlieitshattpuwti  ( RS 1 1 A )  security  staff  It 
coordinated  far  reaching  civil  control,  counter-espionage  and  sabotage,  and  investigations  into  any 
violations  against  the  regime  in  the  occupied  zones.-"'  As  one  of  the  primary  efforts  of  the  British 
between  1940  and  1943  was  covert  warfare,  the  countering  of  this  warfare  was  included  in  the  tasks 
for  the  Nazi  security  services.'"  Combating  these  bandits  was  a  joint  operation  between  the 
Ordnungspolizei  (( >RPO).  the  order  police,  and  Wehrmacht.  I  he  supporting  roles  of  intelligence 
collection,  conducting  interrogation  and  punishment  were  for  the  SUherhehnUaist  (SI))  and 
Suherheitspahzei  (SI PO).  Doctrine  prescribed  aggressive  counteraction  using  hunting  teams  led  In 
SI)  and  SIPO,  w  ith  local  collaborators  working  as  agent  provocateurs.  II  local  residents  had  aided 
bandits,  or  were  uncooperative,  then  the  procedures  sanctioned  retaliations. Si  Himmler  entrusted  the 
loyal,  hardworking  and  ruthless  police  officer  I  Ians  Albino  Hauler  with  the  SS-gcneralship  in 

-  Scyss  Inquart.  Opraep  aan  het  Nederlttndsche  volk  i  Ttthrerhauptquartier,  25  May  IV40),  I 

-H  Philip  Itlood,  Hitler's  Bandit  Hunters  (Washington:  Potomac  Books,  2000).  12-1 ' 

Blood,  Hitler's  Bandit  Hunters ,  46. 

*  Ibid  .  66-67. 

”  Ibid  .  85-86. 


charge  of  all  security  in  ihc  Netherlands.  He  immediately  pressed  the  Dutch  police  into  serv  ice 
Most  police  men  cooperated  reluctantly,  some  enthusiastically,  some  played  both  sides  and  some 


resisted  ' 

The  tactics  of  the  security  operation  involved  population  control  measures  such  as  a 
curfew,  additional  identification  obligations,  out-of  bounds  areas  and  close  monitoring  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  I  he  Nti/i  occupation  administration  introduced  new  identification 
documents  and  mandatory  registration  for  all  Dutchmen  to  establish  tighter  accountability  in  the 
newly  acquired  “province.”  Registration  revealed  risk  categories  and  ‘  unwanted  elements'*  within 
the  Dutch  population.  Risk  categories  included  people  with  skills  that  could  be  used  against  the 
regime,  such  as  soldiers,  police  officers,  journalists,  intelligentsia  and  medical  personnel.  I  lie  new 
identification  document,  known  as  the  pertaumbmijs  contained  a  photo,  fingerprint  and  personal 
information.  It  was  extremely  hard  to  forge,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  diligent  but  naive  Dutch 
civil  servant  who  designed  it.  and  it  proved  a  formidable  control  tool."  Occupation  forces  sealed 
off  sensitive  areas  such  as  the  Dutch  coastline,  airfields  and  military  installations  and  covered  every 
meter  of  Dutch  airspace  with  radar.  In  1941,  Hitler's  thief  of  Staff  Wilhelm  Keitel  signed  an  order 
that  directed  increased  Dutch  coastal  defenses,  to  include  measures  to  keep  the  civ  ilian  population 
from  rendering  help  to  any  incursion.'1 1  •arty  in  the  war.  the  occupation  forces  installed  a  curfew 
These  measures  kept  resistance  fighters  at  bay  from  their  potential  targets  and  denied  them  the 
advantageous  hours  of  darkness  for  operations.  The  Germans  also  tightly  controlled  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  Direction  finding  (Dl  )  technology  determined  the  location  of  any 
transmitter,  I  he  Berlin  and  Paris  interception  stations  constantly  monitored  every  wavelength  and  11 


'  Jos  Breukcrs.  Politie  cn  Buzcttingstijd,  accessed  Icbruarv  14. 2017. 
http  vvvvvv.politicmuscum.nl  thcma.php?t id  15,31. 

"  Louis  dc  Jong,  ffet  Komnkrijk  der  Nederhnden  in  de  Vweede  II  ireWo/Wog  l.h v/  5a  ( 1  he  Hague 
Manimis  NijholT,  1972),  454. 

14  Wilhelm  Keitel,  Oberkommando  der  IVehrmacfu  Nr.  00590, 4 i  g  k.  (Washington  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,  Records  of  the  (iennan  Army  High  Command,  1941,  Microfilm), 
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look  only  twenty  to  thirty  m unites  to  locate  an  active  transmitter  in  Western  I  urope  using  first 
general  Inangulation,  narrowed  down  by  unmarked  vans  with  detector  equipment  and  finally  using 
dismounted  portable  equipment  concealed  under  a  raincoat  lor  pinpointing."  I  he  monitoring  of 
Hi  nisii  radio  frequencies  played  a  role  too.  I  tic  afternoon  pre-flight  radio  cheeks  at  lempsford 
airfield,  which  the  Germans  knew  was  the  base  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  Squadron  that  enabled  night 
parachute  drops,  alerted  them  to  pending  operations. 1,1 

I  he  Dutch  and  Allied  leadership  reacted  slowly  to  the  Nazi  occupation  and  with  disjointed 
strategies.  A  Dutch  government  in-exile  set  up  in  I  ondon  under  Queen  Wilhclmina.  She  announced 
that  with  the  government  in-e\ile  still  controlling  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  colonies  and  all  live 
Dutchmen  would  continue  the  light  against  the  axis  powers.1  Wilhclmina  had  already  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  I  ngland.  instructing  the  civ  il  government  apparatus  in  t  he 
Netherlands  to  continue  to  do  anything  that  was  of  interest  to  the  population.  Initially  they  were  to 
collaborate  w  ith  the  oppressor  to  maintain  order  and  quiet.  '*  For  many  Dutchmen,  this  meant  that 
they  could  continue  to  do  their  jobs,  do  business  with  the  same  people  as  before  and  generally  have 
a  clean  conscience.  The  added  advantage  was  that  real  Nazis  did  not  enter  the  system  as  much." 
Subsequent  speeches  by  the  Dutch  government  in-exile  reflected  caution. 


"  Michael  Toot.  SOE IV41E46  (l  iniied  Stales  of  America  University  Publications,  1986).  1 06- 1 07 

Bernard  O'Connor,  /ft 'turn  to  Holland,  accessed  December  13,  2016, 
https  books.googlc.com  books  "id  6 1 /QAgA  AQBA  J&pg  PAI&lpg  PAI&dq  bemard*o%27connor*rctur 
n*  to •lin!bt>d& source  bl&ots  kVI[)vv80ud&sigr6x0ypW  IHQXCI  UFKy(il:dQuQwzrlg&hl  on&sa  X&v 
cd  Dahl 1  KF.wi  W6deF3ZX  IAhW03oMKHf.il  DYQQ6AElKzAD«v  onepage&q1  bernard%20o%27connor 
°  o2 0 re t um°  o20t 0°  «2 0 h o  1 1  an dA  f  false.  36. 

Queen  Wilhclmina  van  Uranjc.  Radiospccch  on  HBC  " Radio  Orange  ",  London:  25  May  1940 

”  Queen  Wilhclmina  van  Oranje.  Rroclamatie  van  ti  Met  IV40,  accessed  December  13.  2016, 
http  www.go2war2.nl  art ikcl  2239  Froclamaties-Koningin-W  ilhclmina.htm  "page  3. 

‘ '  I  lirschfeld.  A  a:i  Rule  and  Dutch  Collaboration,  3 17. 
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Prime  Minister  Pieter  Sjoerds  Gerbrandy  called  for  spiritual  resistance,  rejection  of  Nazi 
propaganda  and  gi\  ing  Germans  and  traitors  a  cold  shoulder,  lie  warned  however,  that  to  shed 
blood  would  be  premature.* 1 * * '  Queen  Wilhelmitta  expressed  similar  ideas:  while  commending 
passive  resistance,  she  urged  Dutchmen  not  to  undertake  any  rash  action."  The  Queen  and  her 
cabinet  had  little  information  about  the  occupied  homeland  after  their  hasty  departure.  Their  initial 
strategy  was  therefore  to  gain  a  better  information  position. '•  l.vcntually.  preparations  would  be 
made  lor  a  return.  In  the  meantime,  the  Dutch  in  exile  would  assist  British  forces  as  king  as  that  did 
not  needlessly  aggravate  the  situation  for  the  population  of  the  Netherlands.  The  government  m- 
exile  did  support  one  aspect  of  clandestine  life  promptly.  It  stood  as  guarantee  fora  secret  fund  that 
started  out  as  support  for  Dutchmen  that  had  lost  their  income  because  of  the  German  occupation, 
Later  all  additional  resistance  activities  were  funded  through  this  system.  Government-authorized 
disbursements,  secretly  tracked  through  coded  receipts  thus  bankrolled  patriotic  activ  ilies.  Although 
the  Nazis  arrested  and  killed  several  members  of  the  “Bank  of  the  Resistance*'  during  the  five-year 
occupation,  it  remained  functional.4* 

■\  tew  blocks  away  from  Queen  VVilhelmina  in  I  ondon,  Winston  Churchill  and  his  chiefs 
of  staff  concluded  that  stimulating  the  seeds  of  revolt  within  the  conquered  territories  was  one  of 
tlie  lew  feasible  methods  for  Tngland  to  light  Germany,  for  the  time  being.  In  July  1040.  Churchill 
directed  the  raising  ot  secret  organization  SOI  to  "set  I  uropc  ablaze"  using  sabotage,  subversion 
and  promotion  of  resistance  in  what  we  would  now  call  an  unconventional  warfare  campaign.41 

!'  Pieter  Sjoerds  Gerbrandy.  Speech  on  BBC  Radio,  I  ondon  3  \pnl  1941,  in  I  andgenoten,  [)e 

Radiotocsprakcn  van  Minister-President  Prof  Mr  P  S.  Gerbrandy  in  dejaren  1 940- 1 *>45  (Francker: 
Uitgeverij  1  Wever.  1985).  38 

41  Queen  Wilhclmina  van  Oranjc,  Raditapeeeh  on  BBC  "Radio  Orange  '.  London:  2H  November 

1941 

1  Ink  Hazelhol'l  Roclf/ema,  OpJacht  Naar  I  let  Leven  <1  Jirecht:  Bel  Spectrum  2000),  IJ0. 

1  Werner  warmbrunn.  The  Dutch  under  Centum  occupation  1940-194$  (Stanford:  Stanford 

University  Press.  1963),  200. 

14  l  dward  Cookridgc.  Set  Europe  Ablaze  (New  York  Thomas  Y.  Cromwell  Company .  1967).  2. 
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Quite  contrary  to  the  Netherlands  strategy  ,  the  Brits  envisioned  SDKs  "Dutch  section”  to  quickly 
train  anil  equip  a  guerrilla  force,  which  would  create  havoc  in  the  Netherlands,  fhis  would  alleviate 
pressure  from  other  fronts.  I  he  unconventional  warfare  operation  to  achieve  the  British  strategic 
goal  of  an  uprising  entailed  parachuting  fifty- four  saboteurs,  res  i  stance-organ  i/ers  and  wireless 
operators  into  the  Netherlands  with  the  mission  to  link  up  with  existing  opposition  and  lead  a 
campaign  of  sabotage  and  subv  ersion,  I  he  story  of  the  Hnglandspiel.  the  German  operation  that 
destroyed  the  SOI  in  the  Netherlands  between  194 1  and  1943.  follows  in  the  next  section.  The 
Dutch  t  ‘on  tact  Holland  group  was  the  only  group  to  infiltrate  an  agent  to  collect  intelligence  lor  the 
government  in-cxile  successfully  in  the  first  year.  I  he  result  was  limited  however  and  the 
exfiltration  of  the  agent  failed,  forcing  him  to  take  a  long  route  back  \  ia  Switzerland  and  Spain.4'  A 
few  indiv  idual  Dutchmen  spontaneously  engaged  in  sabotage  and  espionage,  but  the  occupation 
force  crushed  the  uncoordinated  and  amateurish  effort  quickly. 

Because  of  its  lower  profile,  illegal  press  was  easier  to  pursue  and  became  widespread 
early.  I  ven  within  the  first  year.  Dutchmen  illegally  produced  sixty-two  different  publications 
amounting  to  around  fifty-seven  thousand  printings.  In  1941.  the  number  of  illegal  papers  rose  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  Some  of  the  bigger  papers  had  underground  printers  that  turned  out  twelve 
thousand  copies  per  edition.4''  Die  Dutch  underground  press  directly  stimulated  resistance,  but 
moreover  kept  the  idea  of  an  eventual  Nazi  defeat  alive  among  a  majority  Some  of  the  publications 
were  instructional  to  life  in  the  underground  and  contained  security  tips,  l  ater,  specific  resistance 
groups  would  have  their  own  ideologically  aligned  illegal  press. the  other  way  to  keep  informed 
and  inspired  was  secretly  listening  to  the  BBC  on  a  hidden  radio.4" 


45  Paul  van  fteckum.  Oranjehawn  {Naardcn  Si rengh oil's  Boek.cn.  1992),  159. 
u'  de  Jong.  Het  Knninkrijk  der  Xederltinden  5h,  X05 
r  Warmbrunn,  The  Dutch  under  Herman  oc  cupation,  221 
'*  de  Jong.  Del  Koninkrijk  Jcr  S'ederlanden  5a.  19 
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I'he  tactics  needed  for  operatives  to  overcome  tlie  Na/i  occupation  force  focused  on  getting 
in  to  the  Netherlands,  not  being  caught  and  getting  intelligence  out.  Sneaking  in  to  the  occupied 
Netherlands  was  hard.  ( )nl>  ( 'an tad  llnlhmtl had  success  via  the  coast.  I  hev  did  have  to  undertake 
numerous  unsuccessful  dangerous  trips  for  ever)  successful  one.  to  the  point  of  prov  mg  the 
unfeasibility  of  the  concept.’"  An  attempted  infiltration  by  french  Marine  Commandos  in  1944 
turned  into  a  disaster.  All  si\  men  that  made  it  ashore  died.  I  he  other  way  into  the  Netherlands  was 
by  parachute,  but  that  was  dangerous  too.  The  special  duties  squadron  that  dropped  secret  agents 
and  supplies  lost  a  disproportionate  amount  of  aircraft  over  the  Netherlands,  one  in  sis  flights.  I TX 
Special  I  Julies  Squadron  lost  eighty-three  members  on  missions  to  the  Netherlands. T  he  RAF 
therefore  discontinued  operations  between  May  1943  and  March  1944. M  After  The  SOI  and  then 
new  Dutch  partner-organ izat ions  made  a  new  start  in  1944.  the  attrition  rate  was  even  worse.  Air 
defenses  shot  down  half  the  planes,  most  with  the  agents  still  in  them  The  SOI  leadership  called  a 
meeting  with  the  BBO  to  consider  cancellation  again,  but  they  decided  to  continue.  •  Once  in 
occupied  territory,  defeating  checkpoints  and  patrols  required  false  identity  documents,  first 
production  started  in  the  autumn  of  194 1/1  A  Dutch  resistance  group  specialized  in  forgery  stole 
the  unique  paper  and  ink  of  the  newly  introduced  If),  but  even  with  that,  they  never  could  produce 
anything  withstanding  more  than  a  cursory  look  M  The  professional  forgers  of  the  SOI:  never 
managed  to  replicate  the  perwonshewi/x  either,  sending  agents  down  with  pitifully  worthless 
copies.'  I  lie  bogus  resistance  reception  parties  of  the  EngUmdspiet  had  a  believable  point  when 


llazelholl  Koetf/ema.  OpJacht  Naur  I  let  l.cvcn,  142 
O’Connor.  Return  u>  Holland 37. 

Michael  l  oot.  SOE  in  the  Low  Countries .  175 
f.ddv  de  Roever,  /Jj  Spnmyxn  Hij  A faanlichi.  M3 
Lotus  de  Jong.  If  el  Koninkrijk  tier  Netlerlanden  5b.  792. 
'J  I  ouis  Je  Jong,  I  let  Koninkrijk  tier  NeJuritmJen  5a.  453 
M  Foot,  SOE,  1 3 1 
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they  argued  lor  an  agent's  papers  and  real  name.  Hie  Allies  did  not  solve  the  problems  of  getting 
weapons  into  occupied  territory  and  defeating  the  tight  German  hold  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  in  the  llrsl  round  of  unconventional  warfare,  as  the  case  in  the  next  section  will  show. 

Regarding  the  action  and  reaction  sequence.  I  he  I  bitch  and  the  ( iermans  were  not  vet  on  a 
ram -course  in  the  first  year.  Hie  occupation  force  was  still  somewhat  tolerant  and  the  Na/is  mostly 
worked  through  the  intact  Dutch  bureaucracy.  As  long  as  the  Germans  followed  this  relatively  non* * 
intrusive  policy,  there  seemed  not  much  more  reason  to  complain  than  before.  I  here  was  no 
aggressive  Dutch  strategy  from  the  government-  in  exile  and  an  organized  Dutch  underground  did 
not  exist  y  et.  I  he  first  German  security  measures  prevented  resistance  rather  than  having  to  counter 
it  I  lad  the  Nazi's  kept  the  level  of  oppression  limited  like  in  the  first  months  of  the  occupation, 
reasons  for  resistance  might  have  remained  minimal  for  many  Dutchmen.  But  the  character  of  the 
Nazi  ideology  and  the  blueprint  of  German  security  warfare  dictated  otherwise.  The  aggressiv  e 
\nglo-Duteh  unconventional  warfare  operation  not  only  failed  abysmally  in  itself,  but  it  also  put 
the  Nazis  on  edge  for  the  next  round  of  fighting. 

I  he  Nazi  counteraction  after  about  a  year  of  occupation  was  not  solely  in  reaction  to  the 
first  round  of  Anglo-Dutch  resistance,  but  also  a  function  of  the  initial  planned  transformation  of 
the  Netherlands  into  a  prov  incc  of  the  "Reich"  and  the  reversal  of  fortune  in  the  war. 
Implementation  of  more  oppressive  measures  followed.  Nazi  strategy  for  the  occupied  Netherlands 
did  not  change,  except  that  the  Germans  stripped  any  thing  useful  from  occupied  territory,  including 
men  for  labor,  as  the  deteriorating  war  effort  required.  In  1941,  the  Nazis  started  deporting  the  first 
Dutch  Jews  to  concentration  camps.  Between  mid- 1 942  into  early  19-13,  both  the  Nazi  repression 
and  growing  anti-Nazi  resistance  led  to  increased  bitterness  between  the  Dutch  and  the  occupation 
regime.' 

,f’  Van  Liempt,  DeJachl  op  ha  I  'erzet,  18-19. 

*  Ibid.,  23. 
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1  he  Gentian  security  operation  became  harsher.  People  from  the  unpopular  Dutch  Na/i 
minority  replaced  more  and  more  reluctant  Dutchmen  vsith  important  positions  like  mayors  In 
I  ebruan  I  ‘M3,  the  tall  of  Stalingrad  emboldened  the  opposition  in  the  Netherlands.  I  he  Gentians 
reacted  to  the  assassinations  of  key  Dutch  Nazis  by  rounding  up  and  interning  around  two  thousand 
young  men.  mostly  students. Seyss- Inquart  also  revoked  the  pardon  for  Dutch  soldiers,  lie 
summoned  the  roughly  three  hundred  thousand  demobilized  Dutch  soldiers  to  report  for  forced 
labor  in  Germain '  I  his  was  partly  to  punish  the  Dutch  for  the  assassination  but  also  to  remove 
potential  military -trained  opposition  from  the  scene.  The  Kngltituispid  and  the  crackdown  on  the 
first  round  of  resistance  had  revealed  the  involvement  of  many  Dutch  former  service  members. 

I  staff  the  population  control  measures,  the  persecution  of  the  Jew  s  and  the  hunt  for 
resistance  fighters,  the  Nazi  security  apparatus  recruited  Dutchmen.  I  hey  brought  language  skills 
and  local  knowledge  while  sparing  German  soldiers  for  frontline  scr\  ice.  Some  organizations  like 
the  raiiwitchl,  or  rail  watch,  which  Raulcr  stood  up  in  I ‘>42  to  prevent  railroad  sabotage,  did  not  do 
much  hann  lo  society  and  the  resistance  effort,  hut  several  police  and  militia  units  and  offshoots 
did.'  Ihe  Nazis  were  not  satisfied  with  the  organization  and  collaboration  of  the  Netherlands 
police  force,  which  therefore  underwent  multiple  reorganizations  A  new  Nazi  police-training 
center  for  young  pro-Nazi  Dutchmen  arose.  This  school  soon  became  synonym  for  police  terror  and 
the  worst  form  of  collaboration  with  the  occupying  power."1  A  socially  isolated  Dutch  Nazi 
minority  vs  as  prepared  to  commit  legalized  crimes  sometimes  more  inhuman  than  the  Germans. 
Many  of  them  were  “blood  money  hunters"  in  the  auxiliary  police" 

dc  Jong.  Net  Koninkrijk  der  Siiderlanden  6  tweede  helft,  hi 2-61 8  Resistance  fighters  shot  three 
collaborating  Dutchmen  General  Sevlfardt,  Secretary  General  of  Inhumation  Mr  Keydon  and  Ins  wile,  and 
SS-maii  l  eitsmajr 

v'  de  Jong.  Net  Koninkrijk  Jar  Seder  Linden  6  tweede  helft ,  793. 

00  de  Jong.  Net  Koninkrijk  der  Seder  Linden  10a  eerste  helft,  107. 

61  I  lirsehfeld.  Xazi  Hide  and  Dutch  Collaboration.  168 

1,1  Ibid  ,  1 78. 
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In  addition  to  the  Na/iltcd  police,  the  ( icrmans  raised  a  militia  to  bolster  security .  I  Ins  idea 
was  not  new  or  specific  to  the  Netherlands  There  was  a  Prussian  tradition  after  1813  to  use  older 
reserv  ists  for  security  duties  in  the  Latuhwhr.  a  territorial  militia,  to  ensure  protection  against 
fraiic-ltreur  aetiv  its  I  he  Dutch  iamhutcht ,  meaning  land  watch,  consisted  of  the  worst  Dutch 
society  had  to  offer.  Its  the  summer  of  194-1.  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  Dutch  Na/i-sy  mpathi/ers 
that  were  too  old.  too  young,  or  otherwise  unlit  for  frontline  service  had  applied  for  this  relatively 
well  paid  work.  Nine  thousand  more  were  part-timers.  Many  of  these  men  complemented  their 
salary  by  stealing  from  the  people  they  stopped  to  check.'4  In  a  small  country  where  most  people 
know  each  other,  the  local  know  ledge  of  militiamen  often  proved  a  useful  supplement  to  informers. 
The  SI)  solved  the  biggest  bank  robbery  to  date  in  the  Netherlands  quickly,  by  involving  a  local 
ImJwacht  man  to  identify  one  of  the  suspects,  a  resistance  lighter  from  his  village.*'  Friend  and 
foe  loathed  the  militia,  but  they  prov  ided  augmentation,  fo  wards  the  end  of  the  war.  there  were 
more  than  enough  Na/i  security  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  even  without  Dutch  help.  Since  the 
Netherlands  had  become  the  front  line  of  the  Western  I  heater  in  September  1944.  Germans  and 
Na/i -collaborators,  not  just  from  the  Netherlands  but  also  from  every  other  comer  of  I  urope 
saturated  the  occupied  /one  in  the  north.  A  lew  of  these  Nazis  who  saw  the  inevitable  coming 
started  behav  ing  more  humanely;  the  vast  majority  seemed  to  become  possessed  and  thrust  the 
Netherlands  into  near  apocalyptic  misery  ' 

I  he  tactics  of  this  Na/i  security  organization  involved  patrols,  searches  and  checkpoints 
Dutch  people  had  to  obtain  special  permits  through  the  Nazi  authorities  for  all  vehicles,  including 
bicycles,  but  the  Nazis  commandeered  almost  everything  with  wheels  by  1944  anyway 

Blood,  Hit  tar's  Banda  Hunters.  11-12. 

14  van  l.iempt.  De  Jncht  op  het  Verzet.  178 

"■  (  or  Cornel  issen.  SI  BO  en  SI.)  in  Twenfe  i  Meppd  t  loo  i  berg  I  laasbeek.  20 1 U ).  1 77 
Van  l.iempt.  Lie  Jacht  op  het  I  erzel.  25 
“  de  Jung,  Het  Kuninkrijk  Jar  Sederhmden  10a  eerxte  helft,  270. 
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(  hecks  on  these  permits  denied  mobility  to  the  resistance,  who  had  to  hide  motor  \ chicles  until 
needed  for  operations,  and  forge  permits  or  enlist  help  from  officials  like  medical  doctors  who  had 
the  few  available  ones.  De-central  security  police  headquarters,  called  aussensteUcn,  meaning 
outposts,  acted  as  bases  lor  resistance  hunting  teams.  Police  officers  who  had  taken  scat  in  the  SI) 
organization  commanded  the  outposts.  They  employed  a  mix  of  German  and  Dutch  military  and 
police  personnel,  and  they  could  recruit  informants,  so  called  vertrauen.sinamier .  or  V-mwuwr, 
which  means  trusted  persons.  These  units  committed  the  worst  war  crimes  in  the  Na/i-occupicd 
Netherlands.'’* *  Many  weak  and  malicious  characters,  in  the  end  from  all  over  f-.nropc.  found  then- 
way  to  these  motley  crews.  Almost  without  exception,  these  war  criminals  consumed  heavy  doses 
of  alcohol  w  hile  performing  their  dirty  work."''  I  specially  towards  the  end  of  the  occupation, 
accountability  was  lost  and  murder  and  torture  went  unchecked.  these  SD  units  caught  resistance 
fighters.  Jews,  communists  and  many  other  people  that  were  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  he  execution  of  hostages  by  the  Na/i  occupation  force  in  retaliation  for  resistance  acts  became 
commonplace,  I  he  fourth  section  of  this  monograph  will  focus  on  this  and  other  forms  of  terror  to 
pressure  the  occupied  Netherlands  into  submission. 

I  lie  Allies  and  Dutch  shelved  their  ambitions  for  the  occupied  Netherlands  in  the  face  of 
the  strong  Na/i  security  network,  until  their  ground  troops  were  close  enough  to  support  resistance 
Instead  of  sabotage  and  uprising,  the  Anglo-Dutch  secret  operation  attempted  to  shill  to  a  campaign 
of  assassination  of  Dutch  collaborators.  This  would  prompt  less  German  retaliation,  disrupt  Dutch 
collaboration  and  clear  the  mad  for  return  of  the  old  authorities  I  he  Na/i-  intelligence  sen,  ices 
intercepted  the  instructions  during  the  Englamispiel  and  were  able  to  prevent  a  centrally  led  effort 


van  l.icmpl.  DeJuchi  Op  l  let  I  erzet,  2 1 

*  Ibid.,  28. 
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I  lie  resident  underground  started  its  own  assassination  campaign  against  traitors  however.  1  In 
I  c binary  1941,  the  Netherlands  spontaneously  protested  with  a  general  strike  against  the  first  round 
of  deportations  of  Jews  from  Amsterdam.  I  he  occupation  forces  broken  the  strike  with  violence. 

I'he  Na/is  subsequently  removed  eighty-thousand  Dutch  Jews  with  relative  ease  over  the  nine 
months  leading  up  to  April  194.1.  In  addition  to  using  fear  to  prevent  interruption  of  deportations, 
the  Germans  masked  the  scale  of  this  operation  by  a  gradual  approach,  A  w  icked  sy  stem  of 
exceptions,  which  allowed  some  Jews  to  remain,  created  a  pseudo  rational  narrative  that  provided  a 
I  a  I  se  sense  of  teg  iti  m  acy . 

During  the  last  days  of  April  194.1.  a  second  spontaneous  countrywide  strike  broke  out  in 
response  to  the  forced  labor  draft  and  the  revocation  of  parole  for  service  members,  /fallen'  SS-  um! 
/‘olizeipdirer  Hans  Albinn  Ranter  declared  martial  law  and  broke  the  strike  in  five  days  by  letting 
Itis  Police  battalions  shoot  at  any  males  present  in  the  streets  (lie  spike  of  resistance  and  the  strike 
could  not  yet  count  on  support  from  ling  land  and  petered  out.  Jews  and  Dutch  men  went  into  hiding 
cn  masse  to  prevent  their  deportation.  I  he  massive  amount  of  people  hiding  in  basements,  attics 
and  behind  false  walls,  Anne  f  rank  being  the  most  famous  example,  required  an  elaborate  support 
network  ’  Secret  organizations  smuggled  people  across  the  country,  found  safe  houses,  and  raided 
food  stocks  anti  ration  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  stepped  up  their  unconventional  warfare,  in  support  of  the  offensives 
to  liberate  the  Netherlands.  With  so  many  Nazis  swamping  the  Netherlands.  Allied  operatives  and 
resistance  lighters  were  extremely  restricted  in  their  movement  and  even  just  hiding  passively  was 
hard.  Operating  in  uniform  behind  the  lines  was  impossible  in  the  Netherlands.  The  underground 
army  started  losing  men  and  women  at  checkpoints  and  unlucky  run-ins  with  Germans.  Jedburgh 

'  dc  Jong.  Net  Koninkrijk  der  Sedertanden  I  Ob  eerste  help.  674. 
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Hy  the  summer  of  1944  there  were  200.000  to  100.000  people  m  hiding.  Warmbrunn,  The  Dutch 
under  German  occupation,  188, 


team  Dudley  parachuted  in  to  support  Operation  Market-Garden.  I  he  crew  of  a  police  checkpoint 
arrested  the  local  resistance  leader  that  worked  with  the  team,  w  hen  the>  established  that  his  papers 
were  not  in  order.  1  Major  Brinkgrcve.  the  team  Dudley  commander,  later  stumbled  into  SS-rnen 
that  cattle  in  to  bus  milk  at  the  farm  where  he  had  his  base  of  operations.  He  died  in  the  ensuing 
shootout.  ’  I  he  SI)  raided  a  major  resistance  meeting  in  I  trcchi.  after  the  chance  arrest  of  a  courier 
with  information  about  the  meeting  location  on  her  person. '  In  the  last  year  of  the  war.  it  was 
dangerous  for  men  to  be  in  the  streets,  or  even  at  home  at  all  German  forces  could  at  any  moment 
press  into  service  anyone  w  ithout  credentials  stating  they  already  worked  lor  the  war  effort.  BBO- 
operalive  I  ouk  Mu  I  ho  I  land's  assignment  actually  anticipated  this,  and  his  secondary  mission  was  to 
start  operations  from  Germany  in  case  of  deportation,  which  duly  happened.  His  female  courier 
alerted  England  when  it  happened  and  I  ouk  Inter  re-established  contact  from  his  position  as  forced 
railroad  laborer.  He  used  his  position  to  conduct  sabotage  and  steal  mail.  Agent  .loop  l.uykenaar 
also  found  himself  rounded  up  together  with  a  large  group  of  men  in  a  surprise  raid  on  a  street 
block  in  Rotterdam  He  sought  out  the  local  Na/i-conunander  and  showed  him  false  credentials 
stating  he  worked  on  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands.  I  le  bluffed  himself  free,  pleading  he  had 
more  value  locally  than  at  the  men’s  destination,  a  factory  in  Germany.'* *  In  a  transmission  to 
London.  BBO  and  resistance  operatives  voiced  concerns  about  losing  manpower  to  deportations 
and  suggested  strafing  an  expected  block  search  with  fighter  aircraft  1g  In  the  same  time.  London 
instructed  its  agents  to  reduce  both  internal  contact  and  wireless  transmissions  to  avoid  arrests.1'" 
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One  conclusion  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  German  countcr-unconveniional  warfare 


effort  was  that  less  intrusion  in  society  is  better.  Co-opting  existing  Dutch  authorities  rather  than 
replacing  them  with  despised  puppets  worked  well  for  the  occupation  force.  Incremental 
implementation  of  the  purge  of  Dutch  Jew  s  and  a  seemingly  thought-through  selection  system  also 
contributed  to  rcfrainmcnl  of  resistance.  At  a  lower  level,  seemingly  harmless  measutvs  such  as 
new  identification  documents  and  registration  of  vehicles  y  ickled  dispropi>rtionate  control 
opportunities.  I  he  fact  that  not  much  could  he  kept  secret  in  such  a  small,  thickly  populated  country 
lull  of  informants,  also  hindered  secret  operatives  in  the  Netherlands.  I  lie  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands  caused  a  resentment  that  the  Germans  did  not  address.  I  he  countering  of  illegal  press 
that  kept  this  resentment  alive  did  not  have  a  high  priority  either,  I  he  empowerment  of  Dutch  social 
outcasts  In  the  Nazis  contr  ibuted  to  the  illegilimac)  of  the  regime,  file  German  removal  of  many 
young  Dutch  men  from  society,  by  internment,  deportation  and  by  pushing  them  into  hiding, 
deprived  manpower  to  the  resistance.  I  he  resistance's  preoccupation  with  the  massive  amount  of 
people  in  hiding  took  the  focus  away  from  action  against  German  occupation  forces.  I  he  iron  grip 
of  the  Na/is  in  general,  and  the  fear  it  produced  had  the  short-term  effect  of  suppressing  opposition. 
Of  course,  this  also  made  life  miserable  for  the  average  Netherlands  citizen,  which  undercut  what 
little  sense  of  legitimacy  there  may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation.  I  he  Na/i 
bchav  ior  over  the  y  cars  of  occupation  more  than  any  thing  else  generated  ihe  spirit  of  resistance. 

Intelligence  Driven  Operations 

German  counter-intelligence  enabled  by  good  interagency  cooperation  defeated  Allied- 
Dutch  unconventional  warfare  in  1941-1943.  Within  the  German  security  operation  in  the  occupied 
Netherlands  there  was  a  focused  intelligence  driven  operation  that  caught  on  to  the  first  Anglo- 
Dutch  unconventional  warfare  attempt  and  destroyed  it.  The  EngLm/spiel  was  one  of  the  most 
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incredible  intelligence  coups  of  the  war.*'  Fhe  Germans  Unvaried  the  British  “Plan  lor  Holland" 
which  should  have  created  mayhem  in  the  occupied  rear.  By  capturing  the  lirst  sabotage  team  and 
forcing  them  to  cooperate  without  the  SOI  noticing,  the  German  security  serv  ices  were  able  to 
capture  all  subsequent  agents  and  supplies  immediately  upon  landing  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the 
high  watermark  of  the  operation,  all  fifty-four  SOI  operatives  that  made  it  to  the  Netherlands  were 
in  German  captivity  and  their  nineteen  radios  were  feeding  I  ondon  with  disinformation.  The  story 
of  this  Kng  land-game  unfolded  in  the  sequence  of  Anglo-Dutch  action,  followed  by  the  German 
reaction  that  completely  look  over  the  initiative.  Allied  counteraction  did  not  occur  until  the 
liberation  of  the  Netherlands  was  near. 

Starling  w  ithin  months  ol’lhe  occupation,  the  British  and  the  Dutch  tried  to  raise  a  secret 
army  in  the  Netherlands.  I  he  British  Special  Operations  Executive  seized  the  initiative  in  1941  by 
parachuting  the  first  saboteurs  into  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  country  was  not  a  major  planned 
Allied  invasion  ground  and  because  it  was  very  unsuitable  for  guerrilla  warfare,  it  was  not  an  SOI 
focal  area  like  Yugoslav  iaor  France.  The  goal  nonetheless,  was  to  create  a  Dutch  underground 
army  that  would  tie  up  large  numbers  of  German  troops  to  allev  iale  pressure  from  other  theaters. 

I  his  so-called  “Plan  for  1  lollund"  envisioned  a  thousand  saboteurs  and  a  secret  army  of  five  to  ten 
thousand  men.  fhe  resident  Dutch  resistance  was  to  be  incorporated  into  this  plan,*-’  Sul  s  rapid 
growth  in  its  lirst  year  of  existence  meant  that  recruitment  was  hasty  and  some  personnel  entered 
that  were  not  necessarily  well  suited  to  secret  operations.  Ibe  secret  unit  div  ided  into  country 
sections.  N-section  covered  down  on  the  Netherlands.  Its  commander  and  a  number  of  the 
conducting  oflicers,  operations  officers,  and  the  signals  officer  of  the  section  were  Brits  with  a  good 
understanding  of  the  Netherlands  because  of  prior  careers  or  family  affiliation.'4 

*'  Lauran  Paine,  German  Military  Intelligence  in  IVnrkl  H  m  Two  (New  York:  Stem  and  Day  .  PJ84), 
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Several  of  them  spoke  Dutch,  hut  the  agreed  language  lor  wireless  traffic  with  their  Dutch  agents 
was  English.  I  he  small  Dutch  expatriate  comm  units  in  England  in  1940  delivered  the  first  recruits, 
whom  the  Brits  hastily  trained  and  then  parachuted  into  the  Netherlands.  Many  of 'these  first 
operatives  were  Netherlands  armed  forces  junior  noncommissioned  officers  and  an  occasional 
officer  who  were  stranded  in  I  ngland  I  he  first  team  that  jumped  in  consisted  of  a  saboteur  and  his 
wireless  operator.  I  hey  landed  safely  and  started  planning  for  sabotage  operations.  After  making 
contact  with  local  Dutchmen  who  were  willing  to  resist,  they  made  plans  to  arm  this  group  with 
weapons  and  explosives  that  St  >1  would  drop  at  request.  I  'n fortunately,  Nazi*in formants  had 
already  penetrated  the  periphery  of  litis  group.*4 

I  he  German  reaction  to  the  covert  incursion  did  not  take  long,  and  they  intervened 
efficiently,  German  radio  interception  immediately  noticed  the  wireless  traffic  from  the  sabotage 
team  and  sent  out  Nazi- Informants  to  probe  suspected  resistance  circles.  I  lie  l' -manner  offered 
"important  information."  could  anybody  transmit  this  to  England?  An  operation  started,  which  was 
known  in  the  German  police  and  intelligence  world  a-*  a  spiel,  meaning  game.  The  method  of  such  a 
game  was  to  penetrate  an  enemy  organization  with  an  undercover  agent  to  extract  information  and 
insert  false  information  I  he  purpose  was  to  neutralize  an  enemy  covert  efibrt,  create  deception, 
and  m  the  best  ease  get  the  enemy  to  spill  important  information.  A  radhspiel  was  a  \  ariant  of  a 
spiel.  It  entailed  capturing  agents  with  their  radio  sets  unbeknownst  to  the  enemy  mother- 
organization,  and  then  communicating  with  the  enemy,  as  it  his  agent  were  still  free.*' 

I  wo  dominant  factors  explained  the  German  success  of  their  spiel  against  the  St  )l  :  their 
interagency  cooperation  and  intelligence  tactics.  Informant  handling,  signals  interception  and 
skillful  interrogation  of  suspects  were  the  tactics  that  achieved  the  success,  Good  interagency 
cooperation  subsequently  assured  intelligence  fusion  arid  exploitation.  Although  the  design  of  the 
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Nazi  intelligence  apparatus  optimized  rivaJrv  and  redundancy,  the  intelligence  serv  ices,  police  and 
armed  forces  shared  essential  information  and  cooperated  in  the  Held  during  the  l'nf>hmdspiel.  flic 
(ierman  military  intelligence  serv  ice  was  the  Ahwehr  I  literally  translated:  parry ).  Ahwehr  sub¬ 
section  ///-/•'was  responsible  for  countering  enemy  military  espionage  and  sabotage.  Nermann 
(iiskes  was  the  chief  of  the  Ahwehr  ///-/•*.  The  Ahwehr  directorate  selected  Giskes  because  his 


expected  capability  to  stand  up  to  the  rival  intelligence  serv ice.  the  Sicherheiisthensi  (SI)).*' 

I  he  separation  of  responsibility  between  the  Ahwehr  and  SI)  was  very  artificial  and  could 
easily  lead  to  friction.  The  SD-scetion  was  responsible  for  countering  sabotage  and  subversion 
coming  out  of  occupied  territory  versus  from  hngland.  but  of  course,  any  resistance  overlapped  in 
practice  I  he  Ahwehr  only  had  intelligence-personnel  and  a  small  guard  detachment  vv ithout 
jurisdiction  to  make  arrests  I  he  SI)  therefore  hud  to  perform  all  the  arrests,  so  whenever  the 
Ahwehr  identified  a  suspect,  they  first  had  to  pass  this  off  to  the  SI).  The  cooperation  between  the 
two  agencies  started  troublesome.  When  an  Ahwehr  V-matm  led  to  the  first  arrests  of  resistance 
lighters,  the  SI)  protested  that  they  had  not  been  involved  enough  in  the  preliminary  investigation. 
They  subsequently  withheld  the  information  necessary  for  the  Ahwehr  to  continue.  It  turned  out  the 
rival  serv  ice  had  its  own  separate  investigation  into  the  same  group."  Other  problems  showed 
internally  within  the  SD.  Sub-section  IV  of  this  service,  with  the  specific  task  of  fighting 
communism,  interfered  with  their  colleagues  tasked  with  fighting  general  resistance.  They  arrested 
a  communis!  resistance  tighter,  just  a-,  the  other  section's  I'-munn  managed  to  become  successfully 
engaged. ,y  l iiskes'  direct  counterpart  in  the  SD  was  Krimitutldirektor  Joseph  Schreieder.  a  police 
officer  who  had  worked  as  a  detective  in  political  counter-espionage  in  Bavaria  before  the  war  v 
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Ibwehr  ///-/•  chief  I  lennann  (iiskes  deserves  most  credit  for  the  successful  cooperation  between 
the  German  intelligence  sen  ices  and  the  armed  forces  during  the  Engfamhpid.  I  le  accomplished 
something  that  few  Ibwehr  officers  achieved-  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  the  rival  SI)  *' 
He  also  brought  on  board  other  players  within  the  occupation  forces. 

Cooperativeness  manifested  itself  in  four  aspects:  information  sharing,  collaborative 
planning,  co-location  and  joint  execution  of  operations.  Ihe  Abwehr  and  KD  sections  developed 
regular  meetings  and  prm  ided  each  other  with  copies  of  relevant  documents.''1  Both  the  ORPO 
wireless  monitoring  service  and  the  Luftwaffe  provided  the  Abwehr  with  early  warning  and  analysis 
about  special  Mights.  Hie  Air  force  radar  picked  up  the  single  large  aircraft  known  to  drop  agents. 
Because  of  Giskes’  communication  with  the  Luftwaffe  these  aircraft  were  not  shot  down  until  after 
they  had  dropped  their  agents  and  supplies.  I  he  air  defenses  did  not  shoot  dow  n  all  of  the 
Englandspief  transports  cither;  some  were  deliberately  allowed  to  return  in  the  hope  that  the 
attrition  rate  was  be  acceptable  yet  credible  for  the  British.'' 

(.iiskes  decided  to  move  the  Englandspiel  headquarters  from  I  he  I  lague  to  Driebergen  in 
1043.  to  make  operations  and  cooperation  easier.  I  le  brokered  a  deal  to  get  Schreieder's  section  in 
the  adjacent  house  to  the  Abwchr  station  in  this  tow  n.  I  he  Luftwaffe  night-fighter  command  was 
already  located  in  Driebergen.  I  he  resident  Air  f  orce  commander  conveniently  lent  his 
reconnaissance  plane  to  Giskes,  so  he  could  more  easily  find  additional  drop  /ones  for  so  I  1  he 
town  of  Driebergen  had  a  central  position  in  the  Netherlands,  which  made  transit  to  the  German- 
controlled  drop  /ones  and  transmitters  easier.  "'  I  he  co-location  of  three  important  agencies  greatly 
enabled  their  collaborative  planning.  Schrcicder  and  (  iiskes  used  ingenious  planning  aids  to  keep 
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track  of' the  Engjtamispkl  and  plan  ahead.  A  large  standing  map  board  showed  I  ngland  and  the 
Netherlands  with  all  the  SOI  training  locations,  areas  of  operations  and  drop  /ones  marked.  Photos 
of  captured  agents  could  appear  out  of  the  frame  of  this  board,  while  simultaneously  illuminating 
all  geographical  data  relevant  for  that  operative.  Aided  by  this  interactive  graphic  overv  iew.  (iiskes 
and  Sc  lire  ieder  designed  the  future  steps  of  the  operation,  war-gaming  each  following  move.'1 

Countering  Special  Operation  Lxecmive  in  the  Held  required  even  further  integration  of 
even  more  organ  i/at  ions.  An  arrest  on  the  drop  /one  involved  as  many  as  live  agencies.  The 
thwehr  did  overall  coordination  and  managed  the  l -manner,  the  (Jnlnungspolizei  relayed  any  last 
coordinating  measures  from  sol's  wireless  traffic  confirming  the  dispatch  of  agents  I  he 
Luftwaffe  confirmed  take-off  of  the  British  bomber  and  prov  ided  air  defense,  the  SI)  subsequently 
made  the  arrest  and  performed  the  initial  interrogation,  and  the  army  prov  ided  personnel  to  search 
and  haul  parachuted  supply -containers  around  the  drop  /one.  Coordination  with  coast  guard,  navy, 
air  defense  and  army  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  vigilant  night  lighters,  patrols,  or  sentries  did  not 
prematurely  shoot  the  intruders.  H  the  Englaihlspiel  would  be  compromised  at  any  point,  the  game 
could  quickly  turn  into  a  fight  Assets  such  as  air  defense,  patrol  boats,  and  army  personnel 
therefore  stood  ready  to  intervene.  ''  (iiskes  staged  resistance  successes  to  prove  to  London  that  his 
fictitious  guerrilla  army  existed.  His  hoaxes  involved  noisy  yet  harmless  railroad  sabotage,  and 
even  a  spectacular  explosion  of  a  ship  loaded  with  aircraft  wrecks  just  outside  the  port  of 
Rotterdam.  I  hese  demonstrations  alway  s  had  sufficient  audiences  to  cement  the  credibility .  !  he 
Nazi-controlled  press  subsequently  rc-emphasized  these  dramas  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  story 
reaching  London  (iiskes  enlisted  the  support  of  demolition  experts  and  railroad,  port  and  press- 
officials  to  support  this  mock  guerrilla. 
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I  he  Enghmhjwl operation  would  not  have  been  so  successful  without  Ingenious  and  well- 
executed  intelligence  tactics.  Informant  handling,  interrogation  skills,  cryptology,  electronic 
warfare,  but  mostly  the  crafty  combination  of  it  all  led  to  success.  Both  the  Abwehr  and  the  SD 
made  extensive  use  oft  hitch  informants  to  approach  suspected  resistance  fighters.  These 
informants  lured  clandestine  fighters  into  exposing  their  network,  including  the  Allied  operatives 
that  worked  behind  the  lines.  Most  Nazi*  in  form  an  is  volunteered  their  services:  some  were  forced 
Schrciedct  described  the  necessary  characteristics  of  an  undercover  operator  as  non -corrupt, 
intelligent,  quick  thinking,  good  at  establishing  contact  in  relevant  social  circles  and  able  to  report 
w  iihout  a  distortion  of  the  facts.*'  Sehrcicdcr  handled  his  recruits  personally .  Informant  Anton  van 
dcr  Waals  became  Ins  primary  I  •maun.  He  caused  particularly  heavy  damage  to  Dutch  covert 
networks  o\  ci  the  course  of  the  war.  delivering  eighty -three  people  to  the  Nazis  for  arrest,  thirty  - 
eight  of  which  they  killed.  The  Nazis  rewarded  Anton  well  in  money,  His  first  infiltration  earned 
him  a  bonus  of  five  thousand  guilders  and  within  a  year,  he  was  making  eleven  hundred  guilders 
per  month:  which  was  serious  money  for  the  day  This  monograph's  introduction  story  featured 
Anton  van  dcr  W  aals  I  Ic  posed  as  a  secret  agent  using  Arie  van  dcr  Giessen's  flashlight  as  an 
identifier. 

(iiskes  had  his  parallel  informant  network,  lie  worked  through  two  contact  handlers  who 
were  fluent  in  Dutch,  t  iiskes  described  one  of  them.  W  illy  kup,  as  a  bom  contact -handler  because 
of  his  ability  to  approach  any  body  "  kup  quickly  identified  criminal  “George”  Ridderhof.  as  a 
potential  informant.  Me  had  been  involved  in  the  illegal  press  and  he  bad  expanded  his  clandestine 
network  during  a  stint  in  jail.  A  fellow  inmate  entrusted  Ridderhof  that  he  was  keen  on  escaping  to 
I  ngland,  and  that  he  knew  the  people  that  could  help  hint  do  it.  Ridderhol's  first  job  as  an 


‘  Sehrcicdcr.  Het  Engtandspiet,  15 

“*  de  Jong,  lift  Koninknjk  tier  \etlertande».  5  /Vm/e  hclft,  877-87‘J 
I  lermann  Giskcs,  Lon  Jon  Calling  \urth  Pole  (London  Kiinber.  4  tv 


informant  involved  penetrating  this  escape  network. . lie  subsequent!)  volunteered  to  be  a  regular 

Ibwehr  V-ttuittn  lor  money.  Giskes  installed  compartmenlalizalion  to  ensure  that  the  i~mann\ 


sensitive  information  remained  contained.  Kup  reported  only  directly  to  Giskes  or  his  deputy."'' 

Ridderhof  was  pivotal  to  gelling  the  bngland-game  started,  lie  approaehed  the  lledgling 
illegal  network  that  stood  in  connection  with  I  ngland  through  two  of  the  first  SOI-  operatives  in  the 
Netherlands.  Ridderhof  fed  true  but  harmless  information  about  German  navy  ship  Prin:  ingot 
into  this  network  I  he  next  step  in  the  game  was  the  arrest  of  SOI  -radioman  I  luib  I  aimers,  who 
would  transmit  this  information  to  I  ngland.  A  combination  of  radio  direction  finding  and  the 
phy  sical  description  prov  ided  by  Ridderhof  led  to  the  radioman's  arrest.  Gishes  tricked  I  aimers 
into  believ  ing  the  Germans  already  broke  tins  code  by  pretending  to  read-out  the  information  from 
his  last  transmission,  which  was  the  information  about  the  navy  ship  that  Ridderhof  inserted  before, 
drafted  b\  Ciiskes  himself.  He  added  in  some  details  about  I  .aimers’  code  that  a  cryptology- 
specialist  had  already  uncovered  I  he  encry  ption  seemingly  already  compromised.  I  .aimers  gave 
up  most  of  the  secrets  behind  his  radio  cipher  When  the  Na/is  threatened  to  kill  his  SOI- -team 
mate  if  he  would  not  cooperate.  I  aimers  agreed  to  transmit  to  I  ngland  for  the  Nazis  l  nbcknownsl 
to  the  Germans.  I. aimers  had  not  given  up  his  last  line  of  defense,  his  security-cheek.  This  check 
consisted  of  a  deliberate  “mistake"  in  each  transmission.  The  absence  of  the  mistake  should  alert 
I  ngland  to  the  fact  that  he  was  working  under  captivity  .lot  aimers'  dismay,  I  ondon  disregarded 
this  last  security  measure.  I  litis  began  the  fcng/andspiei  with  more  and  more  saboteurs,  radiomen 
and  supplies  dropped  straight  into  German  drop  zones  while  German-controlled  radios  transmitted 
an  elaborate  fiction  of  successful  resistance  in  the  Netherlands. 


""  tic  Jong,  Ho  Koninkrljli  tier  Nederbnden,  S  Tweed?  hvlfi  87f>-877. 

,ul  Giskes.  London  Calling  North  Tote,  -t-1  and  48. 

"•  I  luib  I  aimers,  in  "Epilogue  '  of  London  Coiling  Xorth  Pole,  183  I  aimers  continued  to  warn 
London  about  his  capture.  During  one  forced  transmission,  he  managed  to  work  CAUG1 1 1  CAIIGH I 
(At  lit  I T  into  the  preliminary  radio  check  under  the  nose  of  his  German  guard  The  British  failed  to  notice 


\  more  direct  way  to  get  to  Allied  operatives  behind  the  lines  was  to  pinpoint  their 
locations  with  signals  intelligence.  One  of  the  agent’s  primary  weaknesses  was  the  radio  link  with 
I  ngland  Radio  was  the  onl>  quick  wav  of  communicating,  alternatives  of  the  day  being  carrier 
pigeons  or  couriers.  Interception  of  radio-transmissions  to  (ngland  was  easy.  I  he  messages  were 
encoded  however,  and  decoding  was  impossible  without  arresting  and  questioning  the  actual  agent. 
Radio- intercept  ion  was  the  responsibility  of  a  specialized  team  within  the  Ordnungspolizei 
(( )RPO),  the  order-police.  I  he  same  team  also  enabled  the  playback  operations  to  I  ngland  later. 

I  ieutenant  Heinrichs  was  the  police  officer  who  led  the  direction  finding  section  during  the 
Knjihmtispinl  (iiskes  described  him  as  a  highly  trained  security  police  officer,  who  was 
superlatively  good  at  its  job  ""  In  the  Dutch  cities  full  of  apanment  blocks,  this  job  was  not  always 
easy .  I  o  pinpoint  I  aimers,  the  direct  ion-finding  team  and  the  other  serv  ices  had  to  get  creative.  A 
l'-mann  posed  as  an  electrician  to  cut  the  power  lor  the  different  apartments  in  the  block  thought  to 
harbor  the  agent.  When  the  team  heard  an  abrupt  break  in  l.auwers’  radio  transmission,  they  knew 
precisely  which  house  to  search."’1  While  this  technical  support  and  the  successful  direction  finding 
methods  were  the  ORPO’s  work,  one  of  Schreiedcr’s  men.  Knmimilahersekretur  (detective)  l-.rnst 
May  was  the  decryption  expert  who  broke  the  SOI  code.  I  le  was  also  a  patient  interrogator 
l  iiskes  and  May  cleverly  manipulated  l  luib  1  aimers  and  a  large  number  of  the  subsequently 
parachuted  wireless  operators  into  giving  up  their  codes.  Pieter  Dourlein.  one  of  the  few  surviving 
A'ng/o/jtA/ijW-ageiils  described  how  May  would  use  his  prior  acquired  knowledge  about  SOI 
cryptology  to  entice  him  into  giv  mg  up  essential  details.  Dourlein  held  out  longer  than  most.  Alter 
six  weeks,  he  finally  gave  up  his  code,  hut  without  the  correct  security  check  "" 


""  (iiskes.  London  Calling  North  Puli’,  14-20  and  107. 
Paine.  ( icrmnn  Military  Intelligence.  1 30 
Schreicder,  Het  l.nyluitih/uet.  43 
Pieter  Dourlein,  Inside  North  Pole.  1 1 0-1 1  I 
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I  lie  work  dI  in  formants  combined  with  intelligence  from  radio  interception  led  to  many 
arrests,  lo  arrest  the  remainder  of  an  underground  network  and  to  gain  more  information  about 
wireless  transmission  procedures,  the  Germans  used  sophisticated  interrogation  techniques  during 
the  Eiijilambpiel.  Instead  of  the  torture  that  captured  Allied  men  expected,  the  counter-espionage 
and  counter-sabotage  sections  under  Giskes  and  Schrcieder  subjected  their  captives  to  lengthy  and 
detailed  questioning  sessions,  during  which  they  manipulated  the  agents  into  giving  up  more 
information  titan  they  should  have  Brutal  violence  against  resistance  fighters  was  commonplace 
elsew  here  in  the  occupied  Netherlands,  hut  fortunately  not  during  this  phase  of  the  Engltindyuel. 
Interrogators  could  put  the  fear  of  violence  that  was  already  resident  in  most  agents  to  good  use 
however.  When  Giskes  threatened  I .uuwers  and  his  colleague  with  execution.  I  auwers  decided  to 
give  up  his  code  to  save  his  partner  Saboteur  Pieter  Dourlein's  training  in  In  gland  coin  inccd  him 
that  the  Na/.is  would  execute  him  in  the  end.  which  motivated  him  to  attempt  escape  despite  the 
odds  '  '  Agent  Jordaan  remarked  to  the  SD-chtef  that  he  had  expected  torture  and  felt  it  hard  to  deal 
with  professional  detectives. 

Dutch  police  detectives  I  eo  Poos  and  Marten  Slaglcr  were  two  other  key  I  -manner.  Their 
role  was  to  act  us  the  hoax  reception  party  for  Allied  parachutists.  Nicy  started  the  interrogation 
subtly,  before  the  newly  inserted  operative  realized  he  was  about  to  be  captured.  I'hese  were  the 
vulnerable  moments  when  an  agent  was  still  exhilarated  from  the  impressions  of  the  night  jump  and 
by  being  back  on  native  soil,  behind  enemy  lines.  Dourlcin  experienced  this  from  the  other  side, 
and  he  was  one  of  only  three  that  lived  to  tell  about  it.  Y\  bile  he  still  thought  that  he  had 
successfully  landed  amongst  fellow  patriots,  he  fell  for  the  role-playing  collaborators’  story.  They 
told  the  new  arrivals  that  their  false  IDs  were  inadequate  and  would  get  them  arrested  at  the  first 
Nayi-chcekpoint.  If  they  would  give  up  their  real  names,  resistance  comrades  could  forge  better 

111  Dourlcin,  battle  North  Pole,  113. 

Schrcieder,  I  lei  Enghimisptel,  87. 
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copies  using  old  Dutch  records  and  stolen  material 1 For  the  Germans,  this  inrormalion  of  the  first 
hour  pro\  ided  an  enormous  head  start  in  the  interrogation,  Sometimes  it  revealed  information  that 
was  essential  to  continue  a  credible  I  nglaitd-gamc.  The  Germans  used  creativity  rather  than  force 
here,  using  role-play  instead  of  torture  to  get  quick  answers.  Creativ  ity  also  showed  when  agent 
Jongclie  posed  (iiskes  with  a  dilemma  upon  capture.  Joilgelie  insisted  that  he  should  send  a  specific 
message  to  SOI  within  hours  of  landing,  or  they  would  assume  his  capture.  Was  he  speaking  the 
truth  or  was  he  try  ing  to  trick  the  Nazis  into  exposing  the  Enfi/andspiel?"  (iiskes  came  up  with  the 
option  of  the  agent's  fictitious  parachute  mishap.  Another  German  controlled  SOT  transmitter 
reported  the  sad  new  s  of  a  grnv  ely  wounded  Jongclie  dy  ing  of  injuries  a  few  days  after  his  hard 
landing.  ' 1  Aric’s  flashlight  as  a  verification  for  a  rendezvous  with  a  thus  far  unknown  contact  was 
an  example. 

During  the  main  interrogation  in  prison,  .t  bur  hr  and  SD  interrogators  distinguished 
between  a  standard  and  a  prolonged  interrogation.  The  prolonged  one  was  for  tough  cases  and. 
according  to  Schrciedcr,  could  last  up  to  four  day  s  and  nights  immediately  follow  ing  capture. M* 

I  he  Sicherheitsdienst  seems  to  have  subjected  Dourlein  to  the  long  one.  I  hey  dvpriv  ed  him  of  sleep 
for  days,  and  shook  him  awake  whenever  lie  fell  asleep  during  questioning  Schrciedcr  mentioned 
how  interrogators  would  use  specific  information  already  known  to  the  interrogator  to  create 
unbalance  in  the  agent.  Dourlein  admitted  how  he  winced  when  his  interrogator  mentioned  his 
emergency  rendezvous,  ft  shocked  him  to  learn  it  was  compromised.  Detective  May  further 
surprised  Dourlein  by  describing  accurate  details  about  persons  and  SOI  training  sites.  I  Ie  also 
walked  Dourlein  at  gunpoint  past  the  prison  tells  of  the  other  captured  agents  to  impress  him  vv  ith 


Dourlein.  Inside  North  hole.  100. 

Jongclie  did  indeed  try  to  raise  the  alarm,  which  (.iiskes  prevented  by  Ins  action 
111  Giskcs.  London  Culling  North  Pole,  I  OH. 

"  Schrciedcr.  I  let  1‘nglandspiel,  135  and  138. 
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the  failure  of  the  operation  Hie  Germans  created  an  illusion  of  a  betrayal  within  St  >!  in  London 
to  make  uncoopera I i venevs  during  questioning  seem  futile." '  Interrogators  crafted  tlie 
circumstances  ami  timing  of  the  interrogation  to  best  get  prisoners  towards  the  point  where  "the  ice 
was  broken”  and  they  would  answer  all  further  questions, tM  Ernst  May  tried  to  use  Dourlein's 
smoking  addiction  to  get  him  talking;  he  said  Dourlein  could  have  all  the  cigarettes  in  the  world  il 
he  answered  the  question.  May  also  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  his  codes  by  starting  a 
conversation  about  sabotage,  a  subject  Dourlein  liked,  Suddenly,  when  he  thought  the  saboteur  was 
in  the  right  mood,  he  would  switch  back  to  cryptology  and  security  cheeks,1'1.  The  elaborate 
interrogation  of  the  operatives  pan  ided  the  Abwehr  and  SI)  w  ith  an  almost  complete  picture  of  the 


SOI  ,  and  sufficient  intelligence  to  hijack  and  operate  its  wireless  network,  Ciisk.es and  Schreicder 


asked  for  more  agents  and  supplies  at  drop  /ones  of  their  own  choosing. 

It  took  the  British  long  to  recognize  the  unconventional  warfare  debacle  When  they  finally 
did.  they  drew  some  hard  lessons.  SOI  obliged  the  Nazis  in  the  Netherlands  for  two  years. 
Spillover  effects  occurred  in  Belgium,  where  the  occupation  forces  emulated  the  Englandspiel, 
albeit  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  he  plot  also  exposed  escape  and  c\  avion  lines  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Spain.  1  The  England-game  finally  became  untenable  when  agents  Dourlein  and  Ubbink  escaped 
from  their  prison  in  the  south  of  the  Netherlands,  evaded  back  to  I  tigland  in  194.1.  and  confirmed 
SOI  *s  worst  fears  14  tiiskes  then  ended  the  EngUmdspiel  w  ith  a  taunting  message  to  l  ondon  on 
April  fool's  Day  1944.  thanking  the  SOI-  leadership  for  their  cooperation  during  the  prev  ious 


11 1  Dourlein.  Inside  North  /We.  106-107, 
n*  Giskcs.  I,  on  Jon  i 'ailing  North  Pole,  III  I 
11  Schreicder,  Het  F.nglandspiel,  115-116. 

"'  Dourlein.  Inside  North  Pole,  1 0S  and  110 
11  Paine.  German  Military  intelligence,  145 
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years.* 1  I  he  operation  had  exemplified  intelligence  driven  inicragcucy  cooperation.  Well-executed 
fact ics  in  human  intelligence,  and  signals  intelligence,  hut  especially  the  virtuous  combination  of 
these  aspects  led  to  the  great  German  success. 

An  Allied  reaction  to  the  iingkmdyiiel  was  of  course  absent  during  the  operation,  when 
SOI  did  not  grasp  the  truth  yet.  When  it  finally  hit.  N -section  halted  operations  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Dutch  disbanded  their  covert  sister-organization.  I  he  British  did  not  regain  trust  in  the 
Dutch  resistance  during  the  war  and  the  Dutch  distrusted  SOI 's  design  and  intentions  until  well 
after  the  war.  During  Operation  Market-Garden  British  distrust  of  the  Dutch  resistance  showed  by 
the  hesitation  to  work  with  them.  Quite  contrary,  the  American  troops  maximized  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  resistance  through  their  attached  Jedburgh  team.1*" 

Covert  tactics  and  security  measures  improved  and  despite  the  debacle  a  new  Dutch 
unconventional  warfare  unit,  the  Bureau  Bijzotu/ere  Uptime  inen  (BBO)  the  bureau  of  special 
missions,  teamed  up  v\  iih  SO!  I  he  men  and  women  of  the  BIU )  were  mostly  seasoned  resistance 
lighters  that  managed  an  escape  to  bngland  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  occupation  I  co  Marks. 
SOli's  w  ireless  code  specialist,  was  the  only  one  that  had  had  any  suspicion  in  1  otidon  during  the 
I'nglamlspiel.  I  le  noticed  that  agents  from  all  countries  except  the  Dutch  made  encoding  mistakes 
His  explanation  for  this  was  that  stress-free  Germans  rather  than  stressed  Dutch  operatives  were 
doing  the  encry  pting  and  transmitting.  The  Dutch  were  also  omitting  their  security  checks,  further 
pointing  at  their  capture.1*1  1  'nfortunately.  the  head  of  N-section  assured  everyone  that  the  Dutch 
operatives  were  fine  and  overruled  Marks.'  W  hen  the  disaster  came  out,  Marks  radically  changed 


1  '■*  Marks.  Between  Silk  and  Cyunitle.  500. 

I  Unlive  Id.  Operatie  Jedhurgh,  138 

'  I  n  verify  ins  suspicion.  Marks  let  a  London  radio  operator  insert  the  letters  I II I.  for  Hetl  Hiller  at 
the  end  of  an  SOI  message,  t  he  result  he  expected  materialized  the  German  radio  operator  in  the 
Netherlands  returned  the  greeting  immediately  with  his  own  III!. 

Marks.  Between  Silk  and  Cyanide,  16. 
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SOt  \  encryption  technique  to  make  it  loss  susceptible  to  hostile  takeover,  transmission  techniques 
also  evolved.  More  narrow l>  focused,  localized  wireless  beams  pointed  at  rceeiv  ing  airplanes  or 
boats  made  them  harder  to  intercept  Normal  wireless  radio  still  remained  the  most  important 
means  of  communication,  and  because  the  threat  of  DP  never  abated,  the  Allies  worked  on  keeping 
radio  transmissions  much  shorter.1 11  ' 

A  large  number  of  the  next  generation  of  operatives  were  seasoned  resistance  lighters  who 
had  surv  ived  the  cut,  lied  to  I  ngland  to  he  trained  by  SOI  and  OSS.  and  were  then  rc-inscrted  by 
parachute.  I’hesc  men  and  women  had  the  character  and  skill  to  stand  up  to  German  checks  and 
interrogations  and  com  ince  them  of  their  cover  story .  When  the  SI)  arrested  Dutch  OSS  agent 
Anton  Schrader,  through  a  cunning  ruse  in  llM4.  he  skillfully  played  Joseph  Schreieder  in  turn. 

I  irst.  he  convinced  Schreieder  that  he  was  supporting  a  non-  existing  offensive  in  the  north  of  the 
Netherlands.  Next,  he  pretended  to  agree  to  work  for  the  SD  Me  would  feed  false  information  to 
the  <  >SS,  During  his  transmissions,  lie  secretly  managed  to  slip  in  his  emergency  code,  alerting  his 
home  station.  In  the  Iasi  days  of  the  war,  Schreieder  sent  him  through  the  lines  to  negotiate  with  the 
Allies.  I  le  made  straight  for  the  <  )SS  headquarters  in  Paris  instead  1  Agents  and  resident  resistance 
fighters  hid  in  urban  areas  more  than  before  and  created  spotter  networks  of  innocent  looking 
people  such  as  children  and  older  people.  I  he  home  base  of  the  German  Dl  -trucks  was  under 
constant  surveillance,  so  whenever  one  of  the  thirteen  left,  transmitters  went  silent.  At  one  point, 
they  even  played  the  1)1  team,  making  them  drive  up  anti  down  town  by  alternating  transmissions 
from  different  locations  I:"  Agents  anti  resistance  also  improved  compurtmcnUJi/ation  so  that  one 
exposed  person  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  chain  reaction. 


l-  Patrick  O'  Donncl,  Operate  ex,  Spies  anJ  Saboteur*  (New  York  Free  Press,  2004),  21  V 

11  Foot,  SOI'.  I  Oft 
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lit  conclusion,  the  negligence  of  the  Anglo-Dotch  clandestine  effort  amplified  the 
excellence  of  the  German  intelligence  driven  operation.  It  seems  naive  for  SOI  in  expect  that  an 
unconventional  war  in  the  occupied  Netherlands  was  feasible  in  the  first  stage  of  the  war.  the 
Dutch  had  not  fired  a  shot  in  anger  for  over  a  hundred  years,  their  government  promoted  a  cautious 
strategy  and  the  Nn/i-occupation  had  not  shown  its  true  character  yet.  I  he  necessary  ingredients 
like  Dutch  enmity,  expertise  for  a  coven  war  and  an  aggressive  policy  were  not  there  yet.  I  he 
hurried  training  and  deployment  of  Dutch  SOI*  operatives  and  the  negligence  ol  security  measures 
by  N -sect ion  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Although  the  choice  lor  I  nglish  as  SOEs 
language  for  radio  traffic  was  understandable,  I  nglish  language  mistakes  in  transmissions  by 
( term  a  ns  looked  similar  to  those  of  a  Dutchmen.  I  he  British  never  triangulated  the  Dutch  radio 
traffic  either  I  lad  they  done  so,  they  would  have  noticed  that  all  traffic  came  from  either  I  he 
Hague  or  Dricbergcn,  flic  combination  of  these  oversights  and  the  pressure  felt  by  N-scction  to 
deliver  success,  made  them  disregard  suspicions. 

I  he  (ierman  interagency  cooperation  that  benefited  the  Engtandspiei so  well  seems  to  be 
largely  to  the  credit  of  one  person.  I  ieuienant-C'olonel  Giskcs’  networking  skills  allowed  him  to  gel 
a  multitude  of  people  to  cooperate.  I  le  arranged  for  the  co-location  of  the  two  counter-intelligence 
services  in  the  town  of  Driebergen  and  managed  others  to  give  him  information  and  resources,  from 
reconnaissance  planes  and  anti-aircraft  artillery,  to  transportation  assets  and  search  parties.  1  he 
(ierman  honed  the  tactics  they  used  in  the  Eng/andspivi  well  before  the  war.  I  hc  undercover 
operations  reveal  proper  selection  of  informants,  their  instruction  and  preparation  before 
assignments,  and  thorough  debriefing  and  reporting  procedures  by  their  handlers.  I  xeellent 
operational  security  prevented  information  leakages  or  compromise.  The  background  and 
experience  of  the  men  in  the  German  security  serv  ices  explained  their  success  in  intelligence  w  ork 
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I  hey  were  already  very  experienced  because  the  police  had  used  V-mutner  and  spiek-  or  “games" 
to  infiltrate  dissident  groups  in  Germany  in  the  inierwar  years.1  •'*  Mans  men  in  the  occupation 
forces  in  the  Netherlands  were  militarized  former  police  officers.  Schrcicder  and  key  members  of 
his  team,  such  as  interrogator  and  code-specialist  I  mst  May,  and  I  ieutenant  I  leinrichs  of  the  radio 
interception  group,  all  had  police  backgrounds.  Whereas  S( )t  did  not  ha\e  access  to  Dutchmen  that 
could  look  somebody  in  the  eye  while  telling  a  lie  when  lives  depended  on  it.  the  Nazis  had  no  such 
problem  '’Talented*'  men  and  women  with  backgrounds  as  criminals  and  with  few  scruples  found 
their  calling  as  undercover  operatives.  The  German  creativ  ily  and  the  combination  of  tactics  were 
arguably  even  more  impressive.  I  lie  example  of  agent  I  auwers's  arrest  showed  the  creative 
combination  of  direction  finding,  undercover  operations  and  interrogation.  !  he  exploitation  of  the 
flashlight  on  Agent  Arie  van  det  Giessen  with  an  undercover  operation,  as  well  as  the  fictitious 
death  of  agent  Jongclic  also  show  the  use  of  creativity  where  others  might  have  opted  for  torture 


i:ii  Cars  ten  Dams,  The  Gestapo,  Tower  am!  Terror  in  the  Third  Reich  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2(1  M 1,  2  and  06. 
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Reign  of  Terror 

I  larsh  repression  measures  were  a  double-edged  sword  because  it  created  as  much 
resistance  its  it  pres  ented.  I  he  Na/i  use  of  terror  delivered  short-term  control  through  fear,  but 
people  who  suffered  became  determined  to  wait  lor  their  moment  to  strike  back,  flic  German 
retreat  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  especially  the  Allied  inv  asion  in  Normandy  made  most 
Dutchmen  realize  that  the  Nazi-oecu pattern  was  Unite,  As  a  result.  Dutch  resistance  became  bolder. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Allies  intensified  their  unconventional  warfare  effort  to  support  the  liberation 
of  the  Netherlands.  I  lie  lack  of  credibility  of  the  Nazi -occupation  defeated  any  narrative  towards 
Dutchmen  to  submit  themselves  voluntarily  any  further  I  he  Na/i-regime  thus  resorted  to  terror  to 
keep  the  Netherlands  in  check.  I  his  was  not  a  new  development.  Security  warfare  in  the  German 
army  took  shape  in  die  nineteenth  century  What  was  also  taking  shape  over  those  y  ears  was  a 
legacy  of  ruthlessness  and  die  use  of  terror  to  make  populations  under  occupation  accept  German 
rule.1''  I  he  contest  of  wills  became  grimmer  over  time.  \V  hen  the  Allies  crossed  the  Dutch  border 
during  Operation  Market-Garden,  liberation  seemed  near  and  the  resistance  rose  up.  while  crowds 
cheered  on  the  Allies.  When  the  offensive  failed  and  the  occupation  dragged  on  for  another  year, 
tlte  ( iermans  did  not  lorgiv  e  the  Dutch  and  terror  became  the  rule.  I  lie  Allied  counteraction  had  to 
consider  Na/i  retaliations  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  anti  premature  action. 

Tow  ards  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  combination  of  Special  Forces  and  resistance 
became  more  active.  The  Market-Garden  planners  wanted  to  use  the  Dutch  resistance  strategically 
and  tactically  to  assist  the  allied  combat  units  during  the  operation.  1  he  Allies  hoped  that  a  general 
railroad  strike  by  the  Dutch  would  deny  the  Germans  reinforcements  v  ia  rail,  Jedburgh  teams 
organized  and  coordinated  these  actions  together  with  the  resistance.1  The  Dutch  underground  had 
recuperated  from  their  decimation  by  the  Engjlandspiel.  Multiple  local  resistance  organizations 
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developed  grass  roots,  fly  the  summer  of  1944.  so  main  branches  arose  that  leaders  finally 
organized  country  n  ide  coordination  I  he  secret  meetings  in  Amsterdam  and  l  uvelit 
synchronized  the  efforts  of  different  specialized  groups  such  as  the  ones  supporting  people  in 
hiding,  to  the  ones  performing  sabotage  and  assassination.  I  hough  necessary,  meetings  were  a 
liability  flic  Nazi  raid  on  one  such  meetings  on  November  22.  1944  resulted  in  the  capture  and 
execution  of  the  entire  leadership  of  the  central  prov  ince's  resistance. 1 '  I  Jcspitc  such  setbacks  the 
underground  strengthened  because  of  the  need  to  provide  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
hiding,  and  because  the  manifestation  of  the  Nazi  downfall  motivated  many  people  to  join. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Dutch  resistance  was  its  transition  into  the  Dutch  f  orces  of  the  Interior 
under  Prince  Bernhard.  Queen  \\  ilhclmina's  son-in  law.  I  his  unification  of  all  resistance  after 
French  example  coincided  with  the  liberation  of  Dutch  territory  starting  with  the  ill-fated  Operation 
Market-Garden.  I  he  process  was  by  no  means  easy:  although  the  first  steps  towards  cooperation 
were  underway .  the  my riad  of  different  local  groups  often  struggled  against  central  command.1  ‘ 
file  Dutch  forces  of  the  Interior  sought  to  streamline  the  still  divided  underground  and  give  the 
Allies  a  controllable  force  that  could  execute  guerrilla  actions,  sabotage,  protect  infrastructure  and 
support  the  illegal  press.  Ibe  task  of  training  and  equipping  the  Dutch  guerrilla  force  mainly  came 
to  SOI  's  second  Netherlands  subcontractor,  the  BBO.  I  wo  Belgian  SAS  teams  and  inlcr-allicd 
Jedburgh  teams  infiltrated  days  before  Market-Garden  to  liaise  with  resistance  groups  to  maximize 
their  use  for  the  offensive. 


1 1 1  de  Jong,  Hei  Ktaunkrifk  iJrr  NeJerlumicn  It  hi  eertfe  huljt,  104. 
'*  van  Peck  uni.  Oratijchaven,  52, 
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On  the  eve  of  the  operation,  the  underground  army  stepped  up  railroad  sabotage.  During  the 
offensive,  resistance  fighters  acted  as  guides,  reconnaissance  units,  and  prisoner  guards  in  direct 
support  of  the  Allied  troops.  The  Prince  and  Special  f  orces  Headquarters,  scarred  by  the 
Etigkmdspie!  were  mindful  of  possible  infiltration  by  V-mamter  in  captured  Allied  uniforms/ u 
Another  major  factor  that  had  to  he  accounted  for,  was  German  reprisals. 


figure  2.  Hard  limes.  Most  of  the  Netherlands  (Holland)  remained  under  Nazi  occupation  for  eight  more 
months  along  the  lines  of  this  map  al  ter  Operation  Market-Garden  failed  in  September  1944 
Source:  West  Point  Department  of  History,  accessed  on  February  14,  2017, 
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In  ilic  Iasi  year  of  occupation,  the  Nazis  subjected  the  Netherlands  to  a  reign  of  terror 
I  ending  up  to  the  explosion  of  v  iolence  in  the  Netherlands  around  <  )peration  Market-Garden,  Nazi 
terror  had  already  manifested  itself  increasingly  W  hen  the  Allied  juggernaut  approached  and 
unconventional  warfare  intensified,  the  Nazis  tried  to  discourage  any  action  behind  the  lines  w ith 
more  brutal  reprisals.  I  he  Nazi  use  of  terror  had  two  schools  of  thought:  verv  public  execution  o! 
terror  to  discourage  others  or  creating  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  victims  hv  letting  them 
disappear.  Hitler  named  the  latter  variant  the  nacht  undnehei  measure.  I  his  meant  "night  and  fog" 
and  spoke  to  the  fact  that  dissidents  would  disappear  unexplained  to  be  executed  Mam 
executions  and  deportations  in  the  Netherlands  were  explicitly  public  however.  The  Nazis 
published  lists  of  death  candidates  in  controlled  papers.  They  would  be  executed  in  ease  of  uny 
resistance  act  Many  imprisoned  clandestine  fighters,  including  Allied  agents,  were  on  these  lists 
Hitler’s  Koinmandoheleht.  a  secret  directive  from  October  US.  I ‘M2,  suited  that  all  special  warfare 
operatives  should  be  summarih  executed  immediately  after  interrogation  1  1  In  the  Netherlands,  the 
Germans  often  delayed  execution  until  there  was  a  reason  for  retaliation 

At  the  working  end  of  the  terror  machine  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Nazis  used  concentration 
camps,  the  shooting  of  hostages,  the  destruction  of  property  and  torture.  With  the  normal  prisons 
ahead)  full  of  high  value  inmates  like  resistance  leaders,  secret  agents,  and  the  Nazi's  own  traitors, 
the  concentration  camps  were  meant  for  the  mass  of  political  and  racial  rejects.  I  he  purpose  of  the 
camps  in  general  was  not  just  to  punish,  but  to  terrorize  the  people  and  deter  them  from  even 
contemplating  resistance  to  the  Nazi  regime  '  The  three  concentration  camps  in  the  Netherlands 
harbored  a  diverse  population.  I  here  were  people  that  had  supported  the  resistance,  or  were  caught 

1 M  William  Shircr.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  die  Third  Reich  ( New  York  Simon  A  Shuster,  1 95‘J),  957- 

‘>58. 

'  '“Adolf  Hitler,  Fuhrer  Directive  \r  00,1/130  42  Gkdvs  OKO  ti'/st  (Berlin:  Fuhrcr  Headquarters, 
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hiding  after  being  drafted  lor  forced  labor.  I  here  were  also  some  Jews  and  other  "unwanted 
elements''  and  there  were  criminals.  I  lto  camps  were  not  comparable  with  the  infamous 
extermination  camps,  but  conditions  were  still  harsh  and  abuse  was  rampant. nx  The  Dutch  camps 
mostly  served  as  transit  camps  I  he  Na/is  transferred  many  inmates  to  the  Gentian  and  Polish  ones, 
which  usually  equaled  a  death  sentence.  Another  tactic  was  the  destruction  of  property  of  suspected 
offenders.  The  best-known  Dutch  example  was  when  territorial  commander  General  Christiansen 
ordered  the  v  illage  of  Pullen  ra/ed  to  the  ground  alter  an  attack  on  a  German  officer.  I  he  Na/is 
executed  seven  inhabitants  immediately  and  deported  660  to  concentration  camps,  where  544 
died.'* 1'1 

fhe  killing  of  hostages  by  the  Na/is  to  punish  and  discourage  resistance  by  the  population 
of  occupied  I  uropc  was  widespread.  In  the  Netherlands,  they  executed  about  two  thousand  people 
to  this  end.'1"  In  August  1042.  the  Na/i  leadership  in  the  Netherlands  sanctioned  the  shooting  of 
live  random  men  in  reaction  to  an  attack  on  a  German  troop-train,  I  he  modus  operand i  that  stuck  in 
the  Netherlands  was  to  create  a  death-row  by  rounding  up  Toth'skurniidaten.  meaning  death- 
candidates.  shooting  them  unless  the  men  responsible  turned  themselves  in  11  After  this  incident, 
the  Na/is  always  held  enough  death  candidates  hostage  to  retaliate  immediately  after  any 
resistance,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  gloves  came  off  entirely  when  the  Allies  crossed  the  Dutch 
border,  when  specific  communities  deserved  punishment.  On  the  night  of  September  15.  l‘>44.  the 
Arnhem  underground  blew  up  the  Schaapsdrift  railway  bridge.  I  he  Germans  repaired  the  damage 
in  less  titan  a  day  and  shot  twelve  civ ilians  in  retaliation.  I  he  railway  strike  and  acts  of  sabotage 
throughout  the  Netherlands  prompted  mass  arrests  and  many  indiscriminate  executions  of  Dutch 
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civ  i  linns.  Ihe  Nazis  exacted  retribution  on  inhabitants  of  Arnhem  and  Oostcrbeck  when  Market  - 
Garden  tailed  Throughout  tlte  area,  ss  and  Gestapo  units  focused  on  finding  members  of  the 
resistance  who  had  assisted  the  Anglo-Americans."  On  October  24.  1944.  the  Nazis  publicly 
executed  twenty-nine  civ  ilians  in  Amsterdam  while  forcing  passers-by  to  watch.  I  his  was  in 
retaliation  for  an  assassination  of  an  SD-officcr."'  In  March  1945.  a  resistance  group  gravely 
wounded  Hauler  and  killed  his  orderly  Bizarrcly,  the  guerrillas  had  not  intended  to  attack  the 
highest  SS  official  in  the  Netherlands.  1  heir  actual  goal  Imd  been  to  hijack  a  truck  carrying  six 
thousand  pounds  of  meat,  so  they  could  feed  people  in  hiding.  Of  course,  to  the  t  iermans  this  was 
irrelevant.  I  limmler  ordered  the  execution  of  five  hundred  Dutchmen.  Soldiers  of  the 
< irtlmtngtipolizei  transported  a  hundred  and  seventeen  hostages  to  the  place  of  Router's  ambush  and 
shot  them  there  Again.  Dutchmen  had  to  watch  the  executions  and  the  corpses.  In  other  places  in 
the  Netherlands,  additional  hostages  met  their  ends  in  a  similar  way,  bringing  the  total  death  toll  for 
this  incident  to  two  hundred  and  sixty -three. 1,4 

I  he  Nazis  included  a  considerable  number  of  imprisoned  secret  operatives  in  these 
retaliatory  executions.  Tit  is  was  in  line  with  Himmler's  instructions  for  S<»uierhehmtllung  (special 
treatment)  of  captured  secret  operatives  at  the  end  of  1944.  in  case  the  SI)  had  to  leave  in  a  hurry 
because  of  advancing  Allies.  The  workings  of  this  special  treatment,  which  was  a  euphemism  for 
execution,  showed  well  at  the  prison  of/wotle.  I  he  SI)  imprisoned  operatives  and  resistance 
lighters  there  under  false  names,  so  the  resistance  could  not  find  and  attempt  to  free  them.  When  the 
Allies  approached  the  town.  Schreieder  and  May.  who  had  lied  to  Zwolle  along  with  many  other 
prominent  occupation  personnel,  made  a  list  of  prisoners  who  were  no  longer  of  intelligence  value. 
Schreieder  look  two  useful  prisoners  with  him.  OSS-agent  Schrader  and  a  civ  iliau  cryptology 
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specialist;  the  rest  became  subject  to  special  treatment. M1  They  died  in  ditTcrcni  hatches;  shot  in 
retaliation  for  the  attack  on  Ranter  and  instances  of  railroad  sabotage,  Among  them  were  a  Dutch 
MI6  operative,  two  BBO  agents  ami  the  Irish  Sergeant  Austin  from  Jedburgh  team  Dudley. u"  fight 
more  BBO  agents  imprisoned  elsewhere  died  in  other  executions. 

The  battle  of  wills,  of  which  terror  was  a  part,  needed  media  outlets  to  gain  more  effect 
I  ike  in  Germany,  the  Nazi-con  trolled  press  in  the  Netherlands  had  the  function  of ‘‘instructing  and 
guiding  the  population",  so  only  compliant  Dutch  press,  usable  for  propaganda,  sun  ived.  Papers 
would  stress  the  Nazi  patience  w  ith  the  Dutch  and  the  inevitability  of  the  execution  of  people  that 
“failed  to  understand"14*  lo  make  the  execution  of  hostages  an  even  better  deterrent  in  the  small 
Dutch  community,  the  Security  services  prov  ided  the  names  of  death  candidates  and  executed 
people  to  the  press  BBC  Radio  Orange  and  the  underground  press'  contrary  voices  obviously 
resonated  better  w  ith  the  majority  of  the  Dutch.  I  he  occupation  forces  therefore  jammed  the  Radio 
Orange  BBC  broadcasts.''1  t  hey  also  countered  illegal  printing,  hut  despite  losses,  the  Nazis  w  ere 
not  even  able  to  pul  a  dent  in  production.  More  importantly,  the  credibility  of  the  illegal  prints  were 
never  in  doubt,  whereas  Nn/i  propaganda  induced  ridicule  and  scorn. 

I  he  Allied  counteraction  to  German  terror  in  the  Netherlands  was  to  weigh  cost  and  benefit 
before  embarking  on  adventures.  I  neortvenlional  action  was  timed  to  be  supportable  by 
conventional  operations  before  Nazi  terror  could  sirike.  or  it  could  be  made  to  look  like  something 
else  than  an  act  of  resistance.  At  the  highest  Dutch  level.  Queen  Wilhchnina  was  very  mindful  of 
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the  executions  of  her  citizens  In  her  speech  on  Radio  Orange  in  Mas  I  *>42.  she  mourned  seventy- 
two  executed  Dutchmen  and  expressed  her  s>  mpatlty  to  their  loved  ones.' "  In  other  speeches. 
Wilhelm ina  had  already  told  Iter  subjects  that  passive  resistance  was  all  they  could  do  lor  the  lime 
being.  In  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  with  the  Dutch  government  in  exile  in  London,  the  fear  of  more 
executions  took  hold  1 '  In  a  letter  to  Prince  Bernhard,  the  aggressive  resistance  leader  I  rank  van 
Bijnen  acknowledged  the  negative  effect  of  guerrilla  and  sabotage.  I  le  complained  that  his  group 
was  losing  the  backing  of  fellow  Dutchmen,  because  of  German  retaliations.  The  Allies  and  the 
I )uich  government  only  encouraged  sabotage  when  there  was  a  chance  to  reinforce  resistance  on 
the  ground,  or  when  there  was  deniability  I  he  Dutch  Forces  of  the  Interior  realized  that  their 
subversiv  e  action  would  bring  about  German  executions  and  the  burning  of  houses,  lo  prevent  this, 
sabotage  had  to  look  like  accidents.  German  negligence  or  actions  by  Allied  Parachutists  The 
Allies  timed  the  final  surge  of  unconventional  warfare  in  the  Netherlands  to  coincide  with  the 
Canadian  ground  offensive  that  would  link  up  within  days,  so  the  Germans  could  not  decimate  the 
resistance  and  take  revenge. ,<'1  Secret  operative  Wim  van  der  Veer  described  how  resistance  in  his 
area  decided  against  sabotage  because  the  expected  damage  did  not  weigh  up  against  the  expected 
Nazi  executions.  When  he  finally  took  on  the  offensive  in  anticipation  of  the  Canadian  forces 
arrival,  he  learnt  of  six  hostages,  taken  for  his  actions.  To  prevent  their  execution,  van  der  Veer 
took  his  own  hostage,  a  Dutch  Nazi  mayor,  to  exchange  him  against  the  six.1'-  Other  underground 
lighters  attempted  to  thwart  executions  by  staging  numerous  raids  to  liberate  death  candidates,  with 
mixed  sue  cess.1''’ 
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Hie  brutal  measures  of  the  Germans  discouraged  immediate  opposition,  but  fostered  it  in 
the  longer  term  I  lie  Nazi  terror  campaign  in  the  occupied  Netherlands  had  the  intended  short-term 
effect  of  discouraging  unconventional  warfare  offensive  action  until  the  final  liberation  was  very 
close.  Allies  and  Dutch  at  all  levels  saw  themselves  forced  to  do  a  cost-benefit  analysis  before  they 
decided  on  anything  that  the  Nazis  could  attribute  to  the  Dutch  resistance  and  population.  I  he 
underground  spent  time  and  resources  on  liberating  and  hiding  hostages  instead  of  foeusing  on  the 
Nazis,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  lost  any  semblance  of  legitimacy .  flic  illegal  press  easily 
won  the  battle  of  wills  from  Na/i  propaganda.  All  but  a  small  minority  of  Dutchmen  alienated  from 
the  regime,  and  in  the  longer  term,  the  enmity  created  by  Nazi  terror  was  probably  the  best 
recruitment  asset  to  the  resistance. 
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Conclusion 


When  agent  Arie  van  dcr  Giessen  parachuted  straight  into  the  arms  of  a  Na/i  reception 
parly  made  up  of  Dutch  collaborators,  the  German  counter-unconventional  warfare  effort  was  at  the 
height  of  its  success.  I  he  Nazi  security  serv  ices  played  the  Dutch  section  of  SOI  for  a  fool,  and  the 
resident  resistance  went  down  in  defeat  with  them  Arie  escaped  from  prison  twice,  flic  Germans 
recaptured  him  a  second  time  because  a  I'-manti  in  the  escape  line  betrayed  him  and  his  fellow 
escapee.  I  rust  May  visited  the  two  recaptured  men  in  August  I *>44  to  pass  word  unofficially  (hat 
they  would  be  liquidated  the  next  day.  The  morning  after,  the  SD  shot  Arie  and  the  other  agent 
"while  attempting  to  escape"* 1'  During  the  final  stages  of  the  war.  the  Nazis  transferred  all  the 
other  Knglatukpkl  prisoners  to  Mauthausen  concentration  camp,  where  they  executed  all  but  one. 
By  this  time,  the  situation  for  the  Germans  was  hopeless  and  the  answer  to  everything  had  become 
terror.  In  this  overall  conclusion,  selected  theories  of  war,  warfare,  power,  civ  il  v  iolencc,  and 
morality  in  warfare,  as  well  as  some  current  doctrine,  shed  more  light  on  the  three  major  dy  namics 
ol  the  unconventional  struggle  in  the  occupied  Netherlands.  I  irsi  was  the  absence  of  hard  struggle 
in  the  first  year  by  prevention  of  antagonism  through  clever  control.  Second  was  the  interception 
and  destruction  of  unconventional  warfare  through  intelligence  and  police  work  Third,  the  loss  of 
legitimacy  through  unacceptable  and  harsh  control  measures  and  the  failure  to  convince  the  Dutch 
to  join  the  Reich. 

I  heorist  Carl  von  Clause  w  itz's  trinity  could  largely  explain  why  the  first  period  of  the 
occupation  went  without  hard  struggle.  Von  Clausevvitz  argued  that  any  theory  of  war  should 
include  the  following  trinity:  enmity,  the  play  of  probability  and  chance,  and  subordination  to 
policy  The  elements  of  this  trinity  were  feeble  m  the  occupied  Netherlands  and  the  Nazis  were 


*'■  Fool,  SOF.  in  the  l.mv  Countries,  196. 

,,*Carl  von  Clauscwitz,  On  War,  edited  and  translated  by  Mielieal  Howard  and  Peter  Paret 

l  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1989).  89 
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able  In  keep  n  like  that  for  years  Initially  the  Na/is  followed  a  relatively  lenient  strategy.  They 
regarded  the  Dutch  as  Aryan  brethren,  left  the  old  bureaucracy  in  place  instead  of  installing  the 
small  and  unpopular  Dutch  fascist  party,  and  released  all  Dutch  prisoners  of  war.  t  his  had  the 
effect  of  inv iting  little  resistance,  despite  indignation  about  Germany  *s  uninv ited  entry .  Instead  ol 
enmity,  manifested  mostly  in  the  people  of  a  country ,  most  Dutch  people  displayed  apprehension 
and  shock  when  the  Na/is  \  iolated  their  peace  after  more  than  a  century.  A  lack  of  preparation  for 
partisan  warfare  meant  that  the  play  of  probability  and  chance,  according  to  von  Clausewit/  mostly 
the  realm  of  the  creative  military,  was  not  mature  in  the  Netherlands.  In  addition  to  the  absence  of 
suitable  military  leadership,  the  Dutch  lacked  weapons  and  supplies  for  an  unconventional  war.  I  he 
third  Clauscvvit/ian  element,  the  political  reason  that  drove  war,  did  not  do  much  to  stimulate  a 
clandestine  war  in  the  Netherlands  cither.  The  government  in-exile  s  policy  breathed  caution  and 
passivencss.  The  German  security  operation  of  the  first  years  managed  to  keep  all  elements  of  the 
Dutch  trinity  down  with  a  number  of  effective  measures,  typified  In  incrementalism,  deception  and 
selective  \  iolencc.  Some  seemingly  inconspicuous  measures  such  as  additional  identification 
obligations  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  ability  of  the  security  apparatus  to  control  the 
population.  Another  dev  ious  but  effective  trail  of  the  operation  was  its  incremental  implementation, 
underpinned  by  a  seemingly  rational  system  of  rules  and  exceptions.  The  gradual  tempo  and 
deceptive,  seemingly  nun-invasive  objectives,  made  the  operation  go  unopposed  by  not  invoking 
Dutch  enmity,  creative  military  action  or  aggressive  policy. 

The  interception  and  destruction  of  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  unconventional  warfare  effort  in 
the  occupied  Netherlands  showed  skillful  population  control  arid  focused  targeting  of  the  opponent. 
United  States  Joint  Special  Operations  publications  defined  unconventional  warfare  as  “activ  ities 
conducted  to  enable  a  resistance  movement  or  insurgency  to  coerce,  disrupt,  or  overthrow  a 
government  or  occupying  power  by  operating  through  or  w  ith  an  underground,  auxiliary  ,  and 
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guerrilla  lorce  in  a  denied  area.''  "  '  Although  coming  from  a  201 1  publication,  this  description  fitted 
what  SOI-  and  later  organizations  tried  to  do  in  the  Netherlands  I  he  goal  was  to  disrupt  the 
German  occupation  power,  and  the  Nazis  made  the  area  even  more  denied  than  it  al reads  was.  The 
German  security  operation  used  to  its  advantage  societal  dynamics  that  Stathis  Kalvvas  later 
theorized.  There  was  potential  to  sow  and  exploit  malicious  div  idedness  in  the  occupied  population. 
I  veil  in  a  homogeneous  society  like  the  Dutch,  interpersonal  frictions  stimulated  denunciations  and 
collaboration.  Selective  violence  and  control  increased  this  tendency.* 1'"  I  lie  Nazis  used  mostly 
selective  violence  in  the  llrst  years,  specifically  targeting  only  actual  opposition.  Against  this 
background  developed  the  Krtglaudipiel.  w  hen  the  Nazis  had  a  dangerously  effective  informant 
network  in  a  time  when  the  Dutch  trinity  of  war  was  weak. 

The  Englamispie!  highlighted  intelligence  and  police  work,  and  interagency  cooperation. 
Older  and  current  theory  ami  doctrine  confirm  the  Ciennan  patterns  of  excellence.  Counter¬ 
insurgency  theorist  Roger  I  'rinquier  and  a  recent  White  Paper  on  counter-unconventional  warfare 
both  described  sonic  of  tile  same  mechanisms  the  German  security  forces  used  in  the  beginning. 

I  rinquier  stressed  that  actions  in  cities  were  essentially  police  operations.  He  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a  countrywide  intelligence  network,  using  informants.1'11  A  United  States  Army  Special 
Operations  Command  White  Paper  on  counter- unconventional  warfare  argued  for  an  interagency 
approach  across  all  levels  of  war,  preferably  with  SOI-  in  the  lead.  It  envisioned  roles  for  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  too."’*  Although  a  role  for  SOF  did  not  become  clear  from  the  Dutch 
historical  case,  the  role  for  law  enforcement  did.  I  he  striking  similarity  with  police  work  in  the  way 

•'"Joint  Publication  {JIM  3-05,  Special  Operations  (Washington:  Government  Printing  (Hike,  2011), 
11-9 

1  "  Stathis  Kalvvas.  The  Logic  of  I  iolence  in  Civil  War  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
2006),  145  and  351. 

Roger  I  rinquier.  Modern  Warfare,  a  French  wen  of  ( 'outttenm urgency  1 1  ondon:  Pall  Mall 
Press,  1964).  38-43. 

"  t'SASOt  White  Paper.  Counter  i  'neonventionol  Warfare  (Washington  DC:  Government  Printing 
Office.  2014).  15-20, 
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German  counter-intelligence  collected  and  exploited  evidence,  was  no  coincidence.  I  he  many 
militarized  police  officers  in  the  German  services  used  their  experience  and  detective  skills  to 
combat  SOI  and  the  fledgling  Dutch  resistance  movement.  The  usual  internal  strife  within  the  Nazi 
security  serv  ices  was  absent  between  the  offices  that  dealt  vv  ith  countering  unconventional  warfare, 
by  v  nine  ot  Hermann  Gjskcs.  the  Abwxhr  chief.  Collaborative  planning  and  execution  resulted  in 
an  operation  that  was  also  remarkably  free  of  abuse,  hut  rather  used  creative  design  to  figure  out  the 
next  steps  in  the  game, 

Current  design  and  intelligence  doctrine  revealed  best  practices  that  the  Germans  used 
during  the  Englundspie! .  Key  concepts  of  design  were  critical  and  creative  thinking,  collaboration 
and  dialogue,  systems  thinking,  framing,  v  isual  modeling  and  narrative  construction  11  fhese 
concepts  showed  throughout  the  operation.  Giskcs  and  Sehreicder  created  an  approach,  the 
story  line  of  their  fictitious  guerrilla,  which  then  drove  their  detailed  planning.  I  bese  detailed  plans 
guided  actions  from  telegrams  to  parachute  receptions.  Skillful  combination  of  human  intelligence 
and  signals  intelligence  resulted  in  arrests,  which  were  themselves  carefully  synchronized  so  they 
did  not  betray  German  sources  or  the  larger  operation.  Some  of  the  tactics  ami  techniques  within  the 
I'nglundsph’f  contributed  disproportionately  to  its  successes,  specifically  in  counter-intelligence. 
Current  doctrine  almost  identically  described  the  human  intelligence  tactics  that  the  Ahnvhr  ami  SI) 
used,  from  screening  informants  to  interrogating  prisoners.  I  specially  the  approach  techniques  to 
human  sources  read  similar '' 1  I  he  collaborate ely  designed  and  well-executed  operation  was  the 
German  highpoint  in  the  light  against  unconventional  warfare  in  the  Netherlands. 


"  :  Army  t  echniques  Publication  (  A  I  P)  5-0. 1 ,  Tfw  Army  Design  Methodningv  (Washington,  IK 
Government  Priming  Office,  2015),  1-5. 

IM  t  he  establ  ishment  of  rapport  in  the  way  that  will  prov  idc  the  best  intelligence,  w  hether  that  was 
by  playing  into  patriotic  feelings,  appealing  to  personal  gain,  emotion  or  logic.  Prom  Field  Manual  (IM)  2- 
22.5.  Human  tnteliiftence  (Washington  DC:  Government  Printing  Office.  2006).  X-2. 
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I  lie  same  theories  that  explained  the  initial  German  success  also  explained  the  gradual 


decline  ot  the  German  security  operation  in  the  Netherlands.  Additionally,  Mao  I  se- 1  ting's  theory 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  Joseph  Nye's  work  on  sources  of  power  and  Michael  al/er's  book  on 
morality  in  warfare  clarified  events  in  the  final  stages  of  the  occupation.  1  he  Na/i  rule  over  the 
Dutch  degenerated  into  a  criminally  oppressive  regime  that  disregarded  legitimacy  I  he  Nazi's 
Clause  witzian  trinity  started  to  fall  short  on  policy  and  reason  alter  about  a  year  with  a  racial 
ideology  that  did  not  resonate  with  the  Dutch  Fhe  management  of  probability  and  chance  by  the 
Nazi  occupation  forces  did  not  display  much  creativity  and  stuck  with  the  standard  blueprint  of 
German  security  warfare.  I  Ins  meant  reacting  to  all  opposition  with  ever- harsher  control  measures, 
indiscriminate  violence  and  enlisting  the  help  of  the  despised  Dutch  fascist  minority.  I  he  operation 
relied  entirely  on  coercion.  Joseph  Nye  termed  this  hard  power,  based  on  commanding,  coercing 
and  threatening.  I  le  posited  that  nations  should  combine  hard  power  with  soli  power  such  as  co¬ 
option.  attraction  and  persuasion  to  achieve  lasting  effects,"''  It  is  indeed  hard  to  see  how  the  Reich 
would  have  sustained  a  peace,  other  than  by  continuing  repression  lor  a  thousand  more  years. 
Vlthougll  the  tight  Na/i  control  suppressed  resistance  until  the  end,  it  also  ceased  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  advantageous  peace  by  alienating  the  occupied  Dutch. 

W  itlt  the  Allies  on  the  doorstep,  the  Nazis  discouraged  the  emboldened  resistance  by 
resorting  to  a  complete  reign  of  terror  in  the  Netherlands.  Methods  were  deportation  to 
eon  cent  rat  ion  camps,  the  execution  of  hostages,  and  the  burning  of  houses.  I  his  indiscriminate 
\  iolcncc  was  counterproductive.  Irinqiiicr  wrote  that  terror  was  the  tactic  of  choice  to  control  a 
population,  but  he  assumed  that  the  insurgent  would  be  the  one  using  it.  1  le  staled  how  terrorism 
created  distress  because  its  shows  a  regime's  inability  to  pruv ide  security  "  In  this  case,  however, 
the  occupation  forces  were  the  terrorists.  Kalyvas  noted  that  when  compliance  to  a  regime  did  not 


lf’'  Joseph  Nye.  The  I  urine  of  Power  {New  York  Public  A  flairs,  201 1),  - 1-23. 
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scan  to  guarantee  safety .  the  opposition  would  become  a  more  dependable  alternative."  I  his  is 
what  happened  in  the  Netherlands.  In  reaction  to  Na/i  terror,  300.000  people  went  into  hiding  and 
the  resistance  started  Killing  Dutch  traitors. 

Of  all  terror  measures,  the  execution  of  death  candidates  tied  most  directly  to  resistance 
pre\ention.  Reprisals  would  have  been  ethically  problematic  even  if  they  had  been  proportionate 
and  in  support  of  a  legitimate  convention.  However,  one  could  defend  lethal  retribution  as  a  means 
to  deter  enemy  criminal  excesses.16*  I  hi  fortunately,  the  Nazis  bothered  themselves  little  with  either 
proportionality  or  conventions.  Instead,  they  used  reprisals  to  enforce  a  criminal  regime  that  had  no 
right  to  be  on  Netherlands  soil  in  the  ey  es  of  most  Dutchmen.  Na/i  terror  did  suppress 
unconventional  warfare  in  the  short  term  though.  I  he  Allies  and  the  Dutch  resistance  delayed  many 
offensive  actions  until  liberation  was  imminent,  and  even  then,  they  weighed  the  odds  critically .  It 
also  tanned  fierce  enmity  in  the  Dutch,  which  provided  a  fertile  support  base  for  resistance. 

The  Na/is  forced  the  Allied  and  Dutch  unconventional  warfare  effort  underground,  but 
illegal  press,  hiding  people  and  preparation  for  the  liberation  continued.  A  comparison  between  the 
Dutch  predicament  and  Mao’s  strategic  defensive  came  to  mind.  Mao  Tsc-lung  envisioned  three 
stages  in  protracted  war:  strategic  defense,  strategic  stalemate  and  strategic  offense,  flic  first  stage, 
the  strategic  defense  was  necessary  when  the  enemy  was  vastly  superior.  I  his  stage  sometimes  saw 
an  aggravation  of  the  defender's  situation,  but  there  could  also  be  improvements.  Among  the 
positives  were  experience  gained  in  war.  political  progress,  the  mobilization  of  the  people,  the 
emergence  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  international  support.1'  ''  File  occupied 
Netherlands  started  without  an  organized  resistance  and  w  ithout  much  will  to  resist.  It  ended  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  Its  ing  underground,  enabled  by  an  illegal  support  network  and 

11,7  Kalyvas,  The  (.tigk  uf  I  iotence  In  Civil  War,  144. 

In*  Michael  Walzcr.  Just  and  I  n/uM  liars  (New  York:  basic  Hooks.  1977),  210-2 12. 

‘  Mao  I  sc- Tung.  On  Protracted  H  ar,  in  Selected  Military  writings  of  Mao  1  se- 1  ung  l  fort 
Leavenworth.  KS  Combat  Studies  Institute  Press,  I1)1))).  215, 


motivated  by  a  ihri\  mg  illegal  press.  A  small  but  hardened  cadre  of  lighters  and  secret  agents 
defied  the  Nn/i  security  forces  and  stood  ready  to  support  the  liberation.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Dutch  people  above  ground  passionately  supported  opposition  against  the  Na/is  silently  and 
awaited  the  Allies.  I  he  Dutch  rejected  German  propaganda,  while  they  trusted  the  illegal 
newspapers  and  the  Blit Although  the  Na/is  punished  supporters  of  people  in  hiding  and  the 
illegal  press,  these  did  not  attract  the  same  attention  as  armed  resistance  despite  arguably  being  just 
as  important.  In  the  battle  of  wills,  the  Germans  largely  ceded  the  initiative  to  the  Dutch  by 
ineffectively  contesting  their  safe  havens  and  press.  Increasing  terror  only  pushed  them  away  from 
their  goal  of  integrating  the  Dutch. 

The  Germans  countered  the  Dutch  resistance  aiul  its  allied  sponsors  using  three  interrelated 
methods.  I  irst.  they  established  a  security  network  to  control  the  population  t  his  worked  best 
when  it  was  least  invasive  and  allowed  some  self-determination,  forestalling  Dutch  enmity.  I  nabled 
by  this  tight  control  over  the  Netherlands,  the  Germans  subsequently  intercepted  an  Anglo-Dutch 
unconventional  warfare  effort  launched  from  I  tiglaud.  With  superior  intelligence  tactics  akin  polite 
methods,  the  Germans  infiltrated  and  defeated  an  entire  resistance  network  and  designed  a 
prolonged  operation.  1  hey  made  extensive  use  of  informants,  exploiting  subcutaneous  tendencies  of 
society  I  i nally .  the  Na/i  occupation  force  resorted  to  terror  to  control  the  Netherlands  in  the  face 
ol  a  losing  war.  While  this  suppressed  resistance  in  the  short  term,  it  roused  enmity  in  the  long  term 
ami  bred  a  small  but  tough  resistance  cadre  that  assisted  the  Allies. 

Some  of  these  findings  held  value  for  the  present  day.  I  lie  initial  incremental  approach  that 
combined  hard  and  soft  power  aspects  deserved  attention.  The  interagency  cooperation,  design, 
police  integration  and  the  intelligence  tactics  of  the  foightntkpiel  were  also  noteworthy 
Considering  the  Dutch  did  not  perceive  any  just  cause  in  the  German  invasion  and  occupation.  The 
initial  relatively  lenient,  inclusive  and  nan-abusive  occupation  strategy  enabled  control  of  the 
Netherlands  quite  well.  Soft  power  like  co-option  and  persuasion  functioned  alongside  hard  power 
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like  coercion  In  (his  firs!  stage,  the  occupation  regime  implemented  restrictions  incrementally, 
which  invited  little  opposition.  Later  when  the  Na/is  lost  grip,  they  compensated  with  harsh 
coercion,  which  only  enlarged  the  gap  between  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  for  lack  of  legitimacy. 

I  he  lesson  is  that  to  keep  an  opponent  calm,  he  should  he  com  inced  there  is  a  large  enough 
measure  of  self-determination  and  justice  in  the  bargain. 

I  he  operation  to  find  and  capture  resistance  lighters  and  foreign  operatives  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  design,  an  interagency  approach,  and  especially  the  integration  of  police.  I  he  subtle 
exploitation  of  divisions  within  society  to  secure  information  worked  well,  but  its  over-use 
decreased  legitimacy.  I  he  biggest  German  success  against  the  Allied-Dutch  opposition  highlighted 
a  prolonged  operation,  creatively  designed  for  continued  collection  of  intelligence,  prisoners  and 
contraband.  Although  sadly  the  terror  fren/y  in  the  final  stage  of  the  war  final  cost  most  prisoners 
their  lives,  the  effort  stood  out  by  the  absence  of  torture.  Instead  of  abuse.  The  Germans  used 
patient  interrogation  and  creative  manipulation  of  the  opponent.  Militarized  police  officers  brought 
the  necessary  judicial  mindset  and  investigation  techniques  to  the  fight.  I  heir  use  of  informants 
successfully  exploited  the  tendency  for  denunciation  in  societies  in  a  discreet  way .  I  lie  operation's 
selective  \  iolcncc  was  proportionate,  whereas  later  indiscriminate  v  iolence  drove  the  population 
into  the  opponent’s  arms.  Na/i  co-option  of  a  hated  minority  to  bolster  the  uniformed  services 
added  to  a  perception  of  illegitimacy  and  created  friction  and  \  iolence  of  its  own  in  Dutch  society. 

I  he  potential  in  society  to  secure  denunciations  showed  clearly,  as  did  the  need  to  handle  it  subtly 
I  he  Dutch  case  highlighted  the  advantage  of  integrated  police  investigators  in  too, 

V\  ith  findings  came  more  questions.  Did  the  German  occupation  forces  fail  to  focus  on  the 
Dutch  illegal  press  and  the  people  in  hiding,  essentially  the  resistance’s  safe  haven?  Did  the  armed 
resistance  distract  them  that  much,  or  did  they  not  recognize  the  value?  Another  question  is  why 
Nazi  propaganda  gained  so  little  traction  on  the  Dutch.  Was  it  culturally  unsuitable?  Did  the  illegal 
press  contest  it  that  effectively  ?  These  questions  would  require  additional  research 
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